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TO 


HTS ROYAL HIGHNESS 

EDfFAllD, DliKE OF KENT. 


With the greatest deference and re- 
spect, I look up to your Royal Highness 
as iny protector; for in you I find the 
patron and tVieiul of' l<*arning, eminently 
eonspic.uous : a perfect inodcdof^'atness, 
ability, and accompllshnients. 

The higlie.st sense of pleasure must re- 
sult from a knowledge of a patron being 
a eoinpetent judge of literature and sci- 
ence. 1 am well convinced vour Roval 

•t y 

Highness possesses every retjuisitc that 
shoulil adorn a mind expanded by general 
information and critical rcsearcli. Thcrc- 
a 2 
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fore I can with safety approach an exalted 
personage of acknowledged talents, whose 
name gives lustre to every branq^ of lite- 
rary labours. 

The work now presented to your Royal 
Highness, and which you are graciously 
pleased to take under your royal protection, 
is a production designed to instruct the 
rising generation, and to arrest the atten- 
tion of those who have not yet fixed on 
any criterion to rest their opinion on. 

That it may produce the desired effect 
for which it was sincerely intended, is the 
anxious wish of 

Your Royal Highness’s 
Most obliged, 

And grateful humble servant, 
JAMES FERRIS. 

Shern ValCj Surrey ^ 

1807. 



preface. 


All nations havinf^ been originally 
free, there cannot be a better way of judg- 
ing how to secure our liberties, than exa- 
mining the methods bj which otiicr na- 
tions lost them. 

And as the form of goverrifucnt w hicli 
we enjoy was introduced into most ])arls 
of Eurojx' u[)on the d<'clcnsion of thcKo- 
man empire, by the ijTU|)tion of tlic 
northern nations, it seems ^io,>t agrer- 
able to our purpose, to empfire by what 
means tlio.se people sunk into slavery, who 
formerly lived under the same hajipy con- 
stitution with ourselves. 

In pursuing this design, tlie following 
subjects, under diiJ(Tent determinate h<‘ads, 
will be conci.sely treated of, viz. — 77/e 
nature af a despotic government ; shew- 
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ing, that to live by oneman*s will is the 
caube of all men’s misery — The laws 
under di[jerent ^overnnienls, as pro- 
muigf‘d and consented to by tlie people, 
or concealed in the sovereign’s breast ; as 
humane' and gentle, or s*evcre and cruel ; 
as 0(jual and universal, or partial and un- 
just : on the laws respecting treason, as 
clear and distinct, or confused and ill 
deiin(‘d — The judicial pou'cr and /;/*o- 
(:eedi/m;s, under free and despot ic f(0- 
rernnients : on tlu* ju(li(‘ial |)o\V(‘r, as sc- 
parat(’(l from, or coiijoincd witli, the le- 
gislative' and executive : on hail, as al- 
lowed, and its l)enelit secured, or as in- 
adinissiflo ^on the gaol delivery : (O) the 
judg('s, as independent or dependent ; on 
tluMrlal by jury: on v\ itnt'sses : on par- 
dons: on the coront'r’s office : on tht' pu- 
nishuK'fit ofcrirnc.-s, a^ fixed, or at the nier- 
<') ol' llu' judge — Taxes: on the aiitliority 
by vv hich they are collected : on the (juan- 
turn : on the articles taxed : on the mode 
eollccting : the account of (lie expenditure. 
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The House of Commons^ as a barrier 
against the encroachments of the cro\N n ; 
as voting the army; as liming power 
to impeach; as voting the supplies — 7b- 
lernlioiif as necessary to the happiness 
of all men; as intonsistent witli the prin- 
ciples of despotism ; as inseparable from 
a free government — 7 rmio, as con- 
nected widi freedom — y!:;'rirulturi\ as 
depending on the arts, mannfacinres, and 
commerce — Poiuilntiou, as constiinting 
tlie stn'ngth and j)rosperily of na- 
tion — 77/0 (lijlrnuil ninhs and 
of .s7//;/V/*/.> • tlu^ pji.i(“('s of tho blood: 
th(* ministtas: (Ik* nohh's; th(' pi'oph* — - 
The AruiV: on the nuinbef’ and pa\ of 
soliliers, iind(*r dillerent gov(‘rni!U'n(s : on 
their servi(’e : on the ^ahle of liln rlv to 
them — Prohuitof! andaili* iant'n: nmlc r 
a despot, tiu' liivorite go\(‘riis, op[>r(’,‘.s(‘s, 
plunders — A transitm! view of I'nglish .b:^- 
tory: uiulera d<'sj)ot, slaves are exalted, fo- 
reigners are ])ref<‘rred to na.(i\es, and allo- 
giance is most precarious — Pifinditnrt* ntid 
jealousy: on^pies: on the treed om ot (he 
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press: on dissentions, as checked or che- 
rished — on the privilege of bearing arms — 
The Nary; shewing it to be the most 
diffusive in its parts, and consequential in its 
effects, of any calling that mortality is capa- 
blcof: the impolicy of tffc impress service. 
The stability and instability of empire, 
I'he whole comprising a transient view of 
Ihiglish history — w'ith historical occur- 
rences of various nations ; and contrasting 
the blessings enjoyed under a British mo- 
narch, with the miseries experienced un- 
der modern desj)ots. 
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Of all the passions wliich possess the 
human heart, none is more intiitiiating, 
none more despotic in its empire, than the 
lust of power; and none has brought 
greater or more numerous evils on tlie hu- 
man race. If a man be imn)oderate in 
his love of pleasure, he may lose his time, 
waste his substance, and destroy his 
h('altli : if lie be too (*ager in piu*suit of 
Avealth, he may use some dislionourable 
means of acquiring it ; and if he b(‘ a miser, 
he maybe unwilling to enjoy it when ac- 
(juired : if he be fond of the bubble honor, 
he inaj seek it e^ en in the cannon’.s mouth. 
But what are all these evils, when com- 
pared with those which have been brought 
upon mankind, by the restless ambition of 
unhappy mortals, hurried atvay by theif 
inordinate love of power ? Blinded by 



ihis5^sicHi,4b€grhaY^^msped the pillars 
of state, brought down destruction on 
themselves, and buried nations in the 
ruins. Such wretches, though admired 
by fools, must be held in execration by all 
good men ; while, on the other hand, 
they, whose highest Ambition is to subdue 
their passions, to govern all their actions, 
words, and thoughts, by the rules of rea- 
son and religion, who w ish only for the 
power of doing good to all mankind; these 
are wortliy of our highest reverence and 
esteem; these are the truly happy. — In 
w^hatsoever stations of life they are placed, 
or in w'hatsoe\<'r spheres they move, they 
must be happy themselves; and, like the 
sun, difluse happiness all around them. 
Withoufthis divine temper, no man can be 
happy. Though he could seat liimsclf on 
the throne of the universe; though he could 
brigg in a revenue of glory from the most 
distant stars ; though he should not keep 
from his eyes whatever they desire, neither 
withhold his heart from any joy; yet must 
he confess himself dissatisfied in his posses- 



sions, and disappointed in his expectations. 
Destitute of that heaven-born temper, 
a universal benevolence, embracing the 
whole human race, he must be wretched ; 
and, having not a hope beyond tlie grave, 
a hope full of immortality, every thought 
of dissolution must help to make him mi- 
serable. When men of an ambitious 
mind have been taken from private life, 
and seated on a throne ; or, being seated 
on the throne of a limited monarchy, have 
been able to shake off all restraint, and 
wield a despotic sceptre, tlic sudden blaze 
of glory has dazzled their imaginations, 
and made them happy for a day; but 
having passed one night under the royal 
canopy, they have risen witfl other 
thoughts; for they found their pillow 
strewed with thorns. 

Cicero gives us the most striking anec- 
dote of Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, 
which beautifully confirms this observa- 
tion. From a private person, he became 
chief magistrate at Syracuse, and by de- 
grees assumed despotic power. Con-' 
b 2 
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ficious that he incurred the hatred and ab- 
horrence of hfs much-injured countrymen, 
he' could not but look on them as his ene- 
mies; and therefore fortified himself against 
them in a strong citadel, where he lived 
as in a prison. This citadel he garrisoned 
with foreigners. As he could not esteem 
any man his friend, who either valued li- 
berty, or deserved it, he was surrounded 
only by trembling slaves and sordid flat- 
terers. Neither the citaded nor his guard 
of foreigners could preseiTC him from the 
most tormenting and unremitting feai*s. 
One of his courtiers, named Damocles, 
• was perpetually extolling with rapture his 
treasures, grandeur, the number of his 
troops, Vhe extent of his dominions, the 
magnificenee of his palaces, and the uni- 
versal abundance of all good things and 
etyoymenfs in his possession ; always re- 
peating, that never man was happier than 
JJionysius. “ Because you arc of that 
opinion,” said the tyrant to him one day, 
** will you taste and make proof of my 
felicity in person ?” ITie offer was ac- 



ce|!ted wth joy. D^ipcles was placed 
upoo a golden bed, covered with carpets 
of incsticnable value. The side-boards 
were loaded wjth vessels of gold and sil- 
ver. The most beautil'ul slaves, in the 
most splendid habits^ stood around, w’atch- 
ing the least signal to serve him. The 
most exquisite essences and perfumes liad 
not been spared. The table was spread 
with proportionate magniiieenee. Da- 
mocles w as all joy, and looked upon him- 
self as the happiest man in the world; 
w hen, unfortunately casting up his eyes, 
this happy man lx‘hel(l over his head a 
glittering sword, which hung from the 
roof, susjiended by a single horse-hair. 
He was immediately s(;ized with a cold 
shivering ; every thing disappeared in an 
instant; he could see nothing but the 
swwd, nor think of any thing but his 
danger. In the height of his fear, lie 
* desired permission to retire, and declared 
he would be happy no longer.* The feel- 


CiccTo Tusc. Qticst. I. 5, n. Ci, 62. 
b 3 
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ings of Dionysius were not in kind pecu- 
liar to himself ; they are in a degree the 
feelings of all Usurpers ; of all who, thirst- 
ing after despotic power, have robbed the 
people of their most sacred rights. Though 
the wise and well-established monarch has 
nothing to apprehend, the despot who has 
but just established his absolute dominion 
must have every thing to fear. His tenure 
is most precarious. This day every knee 
may bow before him ; to-morrow he may 
be a fugitive, or prisoner, and the next 
day may expire on the block. Should this 
event, however, never happen, yet the 
possibility of it must fill his soul with ter- 
ror, and embitter those very moments 
when trci^hling slaves bow' down before 
liim, or sordid flatterers with their adula- 
tions seek to charm his ear. AMiile their 
country’s wound yet bleeds, tyrants must 
tremble at the name of Brutus. While 
the keen sense of the recent loss they have 
sustained is yet fresh in the people’s me- 
mory, deSpots must be often revolving in 
their minds the fate of former ones. 
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Wliat is it for which kings have bid so high, 
for which they have ventured all; their 
crown, their blood ? Wliat is it for which 
they have subjected themselves to the exe- 
crations of their subjects ? What is it for 
which they liave shed their countiy’s 
blood ? Only tliat they iniglit indulge their 
most unreasonable imaginations without 
controul, and have it in their power to say, 
Sic volo, sic jubeo, stet pro ralhmc /’o- 
liuitas — i. e. ‘'Let my strength be the law 
of justice only that their subjects might 

become their slaves. Unaccountable am- 
bition ! that a prince should rather be 
feared than loved : dreaded than revered ; 
the ol)j(‘ct of abhorrence than the object of 
delight ! That a sovereign should wish ra- 
ther to reign over the bodies, than in the 
minds of his subjects ; over base and ab- 
ject slaves, rather than over generous free- 
men. This pleasure, such as it is, must 
soon lose its sweetness. It has universally 
been experienced and acknowledged, that 
our hapj)iness depends not on possession, 
b4 

* Wi\d. ii. JI. 



but on our prospects a^d pursuits. ‘‘ Man 
never is/ but always to be blesjt.” When 
the . sovereign has established a despotic 
power, disappointed, he must endeavour 
to extend his empire ; and, if he cannot 
exalt his throne, he must depress his sub- 
jects till he has reduced them to the most 
abject state of vassallage. But will his 
happiness be increased thereby } Can any 
prince imagine that the late emperor of 
Russia was happy in proportion to the vast 
extent of his boundless empire, and the 
boundless authority he exercised in that 
empire ? Could a sovereign, in pursuit of 
happiness, extend continuaily the bounds 
of his dominion, till he remained in peace 
the absolvste and sole monarch of the world, 
from that moment he would be misera- 
ble, unless his happiness should be di- 

* The ascent to greatness, however steep and dan- 
gerous, may cntcriairi an active spirit with the con- 
sciousness and exercise of its own pouers; but the 
pos'csviunof a throne could never yet afford a lasting 
satisfaction to an ambitious mind. This melancholy 
tniih was felt anJ acknowledged by Severus. Gibbon's 
fall of Rom. Emp. ch. vi. 
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verted into some other channel. All hu- 
man happiness depends ,on our prospects 
and pursuits. Such then as are intrusted 
with the education of the heir apparent 
to the crown, should be very careful to 
give him prospects w^-thy of a great prince. 
If such men luivc any regard for their own 
honor, the happiness of their royal pupil, 
or love for their country, ilwy should en- 
deavour to instil into his mind sentiments 
of true dignity, and teach him to pursue 
his own glory, by promoting the happiness 
of his subjects. In this j)ursuit he must 
be happy, supremely and pc'rmant^uly 
happy ; as the longest life could not bring 
him to the end of his enjoyment. Such a 
prince would reign in the aflcctiDns of his 
people ; would be the delight of liis sub- 
jects, the admiration of all inaiikiiid : and 
the noble philosopher who had forined- 
his infant mind would be had in everlasting 
remembrance. * 

* The mind of Dion was formed by Plato ; that phi- 
k soph. r bestowal nunb al o in humanizing the 
youngw Dionysius, even ut the luzard of lii> life ; and 
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The preceptor who shall teach his 
royal pupil that power and happiness are 
connected ; and, under the idea of being 
his own minister, shall lead him to esta- 
blish an arbitrary power, will be an enemy 
to his prince, a traitor to his country, and 
the execration of all honest men. How 
much more glorious is the memory of that 
prince, whose study was to be the father 
of his people, and to establish their liber- 
ties on a firm foundation, than those whose 
only aim was to sap the foundation, and 
be the absolute lords and masters of de- 
|>endant vassals ! Alfred will be revered, 
1 had almost said adored, long as the 
world endures. While the memories of 
Edward W. Richard 11. and all the Stuart 
family, must rot and stink in the nostrils 
ot posterity. Have princes no conscience 
of right and wrong, of justice and in- 


wonKl have taught liim to find own harpincss in 
making a tree pioplc happy, by his wise and equitable 
government. On tiio gtxllikc Dion his pains Were well 
k'Stowai ; on Dion\s’i!> his labour was in a great mea* 
sure k)>t. 
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justice ? Or do they look upon themselves 
as free from every bond, not accountable 
for their conduct to the King of Kings, and 
Lord of Lords ? Do they never ronsicler 
fora moment, that they must one day stand 
at the dread tribunal yhere there is no re- 
spect of persons, where they will be upon 
a level with the meanest of their subjects ? 
Whence is it then that tlicv have been so 
ready to violate their oaths ? Whence is it 
that, while punishing robbery in others, 
they have been guilty of robbery tliem- 
selvas ? When(‘e is it that, condemning 
sacrilege, they have robbed the ])eoplc of 
their most sacred rights? Whence is it 
that, in their most unjust pursuits, they 
have shed the ])lood of their best# subjects 
and most virtuous citizens ? In every part 
of the globe have we seen Rachels mourn- 
ing for their children, and rcl'using to be 
comforted b(‘eause they arc not. Widow s 
and orphans join together in ealling for 
vengeance on the human race. I'lndr cries 
shall reach the Judge of all the eartli ; and 
though these ambitious mortals ‘‘exalt 
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themselves as an eagle, and set their neats 
among the stars, tlience shall they be 
brought down for dust they are> and 
unto dust they must rc^lurn; they shall 
descTnd to the silent grave, wdiere the 
wicked cease from troubling ; where the 
weary luc at rest ; w here the prisoners rest 
together, and hear not the voice of the op" 
pressor.”f And when the time shall come 
. that time shall l)e no more, with w onder 
and astonishment shall the liaiighty mo- 
narchs hear the arclKinc'crs fnimpctsoiind> 
and sunjmon ' them to stand before the 
JudgnuMit-soat ! With indignaiion shall they 
see those who wt*re worit to tremble at 
their frown now standing as their accu- 
* sens! Ihp h't us turn away our ejes from 
the concluding scene. I low little are mo; 
narchs to bo envied ? Surrounded by none 
but those wl\ose interest it is to llattcr and 
dccei\t' them ! while, like the rest of meii, 
they are too ready to derei\e themselves, 
'Vhvw. is no doubt that many sovereigns, 


• Obailialj 4. 


t Job iii. n. IS. 



who aspire after despotic power, may per*- 
suade themselves that they seek that de- 
gree of power only tor their country’s good. 
Alas ! tlien they do not consider that the 
next monarch may abuse that power to his 
country’s ruin, it was not in the power 
of Cyrus to beg<'t a ^’yriis. I'he chanees 
were more than ten to one that his son 
w'oiJd be a wretch; and such Camhyscs 
was. 

'^I’he government of Augustus, llunigli 
despotic, was mild and gentle ; hut it is 
sufKclent to say, that his immediate suc- 
cessors were Tiberius, ( V.ligula, (’laudius, 
and Nero. 

Queen Klizaheth was indc’cd a wise and 
excellent princes'', and loved !i«^’ ])eople; 
under her govcrnincnt, vvhicrii wais very 
arbitrary, trade llourishtHi, rich(’s ittcreased, 
the nation w as respected abroad, and the 
peoph? happy at home, d'his happiness 
aros(‘ from her eircuin.stanee.s, her own 
good disposition, and the w isdom of her 
ministers. This prudeiua*, and these good 
dispositions, she could not leave to Ic'r sue- 
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ccssors. The want of these involved the 
nation in those civil wars which ended only 
with the expulsion of the whole Stuart 
race. So true is the observation of Mr* 
Locke, that “ absolute power does not pu- 
rify mens’ blood, nor correct the baseness 
of human nature.^’ 

Let ns then consider the nature and ef- 
fects of a despotic government, and we 
shall see that it has been universally, and 
must l)e of necessity, productive of evil of 
every kind ; and that “ to live by one man’s 
will is the cause of all men’s misery. ”f 


* I.ocko oil (iincrnmcnt, p. 92. f Hooker, Eccl. PoK 
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ON 

DESPOTISM, <Sr. 

ON THE NATURE OF A DESPOTIC 
GOVERNMENT. 

Governments have been distin- 
guished into republican, aristocratioal, and 
monarchiaJ, or a mixture of all tliree. Tliis 
is a good distinction. Montcsq iiieu divides 
them into republican, monarchial, and des- 
potic. A monarchial government, |ccord- 
ing to him, is that in which a single 
person governs by fixed and established 
laws.” This great man very justly re- 
marks, ** the rivers hasten to mingle their 
waters with the sea ; and monarchies lose 
themselves in despotic pow er.”* 

^Espr. dftXoix. livre viii. c. JT, 


B 



r shal^ab'- 

n?r ^ a^stidctioh bewi^n monafchyT^^and 
despotism ; but proceed at once to com-, 
pare a despotism with our own free go-- 
vernment, because that I am persuaded 
ours is, and that ^none but a mixed go- 
vernment like ours can be free. Under 
the Roman kings, the patricians and ple- 
beians were not free ; under the decem- 
virs, the plebeians were miserablj op- 
pressed; the tribunes of the people, in 
their turn, sacrificed the patricians; and 
wheti tlie consuls happened to balance that 
of the tribunes, every thing stood still, 
or fell into such anarchy and confusion, 
that the consuls were obliged to name a 
dictator for the time, with despotic power. 
'I'hesc over have been, and ever must be, 
the miserable elFects of power, when not 
properly balanced, as in the constitution 
of our government. A despotic govern- 
ment is that in wliich a person without 
Jaw directs every thing by his own will. 

The pmphet Daniel gives a very good de- 
V riptiou of it, in the person of Nebuebad- 



and Ian.- 

^iBglaa trembled and fbured Wore him : 
^hom he would he slew, and whom he 
would he kept alive, whom he would he 
up, and whom he would he put 
Dreadful description ! 


* JOin. V. 19. 
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ITIs the glory of Englishmen to be botlMi 
by no laws but those to which they hai^ 
given their own consent. Our laws aie 
published, read, and known of all men ; 
not hid in the breast of a despotic judge. 
The tribune Tcrcntillus w’as not factious, 
when he required that the Roman people 
should be governed by wTitten laws, after 
having been at the mercy of their mo- 
narchs and patrician magistrates, for near 
three hundred years, without even the 
consolation of knowing, in particular 
cases, svhether they had right or wrong 
done to them ; when, as he complained, 
every cause was given in favor of the pa- 
tricians. In arbitrary governments, 
and property must be most precaiiql^ 
as the despot knows no other law but bii 
avarice, his revenge, his lust, or his anv* 
bition. 
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as thty 

by tlie representatives of the 
must be humane. These repre- 
aeanj^dyes are chosen from the people for 
a^rtain term ; and when that time is 
elapsed^ they return to private life again ; 
and in the mean time are subject them- 
selves to almost every law they pass. 
We need not, therefore, say to them, 
Brethren, if a man l>c overtaken in a 
fault, ye, which are legislators, restore 
such an one in the spirit of meekness, 
considering yourselves, lest ye also be 
tempted.**^ 

The infirmities of tlic best of men, the 
vices and ungovernable passions of others, 
the instability of all human afiairt, and 
the numberless unforeseen events, which 
the compass of a day may bring forth, 
muit teach them, tliat no rank or elevation 
in life, no uprightness of heart, no pru- 
dence or circumspection of conduct,can ex- 
empt them from being one time or otlicr 
deeply interested in the laws they pa$s, 

^ Gal. Vi. i. 



Our compassion is htn\{ on what Wc 
have suffered, or what we are liable to 
suffer. If we enjoy our sight and under- 
standing, we cannot sympathize with 
those who are horn blind, or idiots, be* 
cause this never can be our case ; but we 
most sincerely pity the unhappy parents, 
because this may be our own misfortune./ 
It has ever been founds that the severest 
laws have been made against those offences 
which the legislators were not likely to be 
guilty of. A proud and haughty mo- 
narch, not adverting to the infirmities of 
human nature, and incapable of sympa- 
thy, will sport with the lives and liberties 
of his subjects. Confident of his own 
security, he must look down with indif- 
ference on those below him: like the 
philosophers, who, from the highest top 
of Pichincha, looking down on the clouds 
far beneath them, saw tlic lightnings flash, 
heard the thunders roll, and beheld the 
tempest raging, whilst they themselves 
enjoyed the most delightful serenity : with 
this difference, however, that these phi- 



losophers muit so6n descend, 

and become obnoxious to these storms 
themselves. * The laws ot the decemviri 
were full of cruelty, inflicting dcritli for 
almost evciy oflence, and punishing by 
fire as well as by the sjvord. In the time 
of the republic, these severe laws were 
virtually repealed by the Poreian law, 
that no citizen should be punished with 
death ; but under the emperors the most 
rigid severity was again restored. 

The natural eflcct of severe laws is, 
either that none will p\it them in execu- 
tion, or, if put in execution, that iikmi 
will become so hardened and (lesj)erate, 
that no law.s, no punishments will liave 
^ny effect in restraining or reforming 
them ; the former was the case at Athens, 
with the laws of Draco ; the latter is the 
melancholy case of the people of Japan ; 
the despotic power of their c^mperor, and 
the horrid severity of their law’s, seeming 
only to multiply the most dreadful robbe- 
ries and murders. 

♦ I’lloa, vol. i. page 223. 
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Th^re was a time m IBmgland, when 
Jur good old Saxon constitution was over- 
turned, and the nation groaned under the 
yoke of tyrants. Our despotic princes of 
the Norman line, enacting the most inhu-. 
man laws, proved how unfit it is, that one 
man, who is above all controul, should 
make laws for others. Witness those fo- 
rest laws, which were not repealed till 
the reign of Richard I. which inflicted 
the most sliocking punishments, such as 
castration, loss of eyes, cutting off the 
Jiands and feet of those who only trans- 
gressed in hunting, or even killing a hare ! 
These criu'lties were exercised not only 
ill the old forests, but in the new also, 
whicli Wjlliam made bylayingby vasttracts 
of couTitiy for that purpose. In Hamp- 
shire he destroyed thirty-six churches, de- 
])opulated as many parishes, and made no 
satisfaction to the proprietors for their 
lands.'^ It from the inhumanity of laws, 
the humane cannot put them in execution, 


* tkc luipti. JScc Biackstonc, vol. iv. page 423. 
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tbis despotic ifevcritj must destroy the 
power of the laws, and increase the num- 
ber of offenders. 

^As long as the English constitution 
lasts, the laws will be equally and univer- 
sally binding. AVc h«ivc not one law for 
the peer, and another for the peasant. 
They are equally protected in their pro- 
perty, their lives, their liberty, their pos- 
sessions. If the first peer of the realm 
should shed the blood of the meanest 
subject, his punishment would be equally 
certain, severe, and ignominious, as if he 
himself had been one of the meanest of 
tlie people. 

Happy island, whose laws have no re- 
spect ot' persons! E\en James^L were 
he now upon the throne, cotdd not 
grant hi,s favorite a “ pardon for all man- 
ner of treasons, murders, felonies, and 
outrages whatever already committed, or 
which sliould hereafter be committed by 
him.”* 

See Coke, Uijt. Navrat. c. 32. I W. U M. 2. c. 2. 
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Tlie laws of Ebgland acknowledge no 
dispensing power, but declare expressly^ 
that the suspending or dispensing with 
laws, by regal authority, witliout consent 
of parliament, is illegal. Nay, even the 
kings themselves are subject to the laws, 
being bound not only by an iniaginaiy 
compact, but by a specific declaration ; 
not only by tacit agreement, but by oath, 
that they will govern the people of this 
kingdom of England, and the dominions 
thereunto belonging, according to the fta- 
tutos in parliament agreed on, and the 
laws and customs of the same.” Should 
a king of England violate his oath, the 
original contract would be broken, and al- 
legiance would no longer be due to him. 
How difierent is the language of the im- 
perial law, ‘‘ in omnibus iraperatoris exci- 
pitur fortuna ; cui ipsas leges Deus subje- 
cit!” IIow difierent the claims of James I.! 
He tells his parliament, that their pri- 
vileges were d(‘rived from the grace and 
permission of himself and his ancestors; 
but that with regard to his prerogative, 
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as to dispute what God may do, is blas- 
phemy, so it is sedition in subjects to dis- 
pute what a king may do in the height 
of his power.”* We cannot be sur- 
prized to hear such sentiments from him ; 
this is the commort language of despo- 
tism ; but who would ever have expected 
such language from English judges, those 
sacred guardians of our laws ? When Rich- 
ard 11. had assembled them at Notting- 
ham, and asked them if he could not an- 
nul such acts as wxre prejudicial to him, 
they answered, ‘‘ The king is above the 
laws f ’ that is, the government of Eng- 

land is, and ought to be, despotic.” f 
The Norman kings were indeed despo- 
tic, and trampled on our laws. The fa- 
mily of the Stuarts thought to do the 
same. They have found by woeful expe- 
rience, that in England, Rex debet, 
esse sub lege quia lex facit regem.” J 
The great barrier of liberty must be 
sought for in those law^s of any country 


* Rapin. 
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which rekte to treason. If the bounda- 
ries here arc well defined, the subject will 
be secure. His property may be invaded, 
but his person will be guarded. In a des- 
potic government, no man can be certain 
that he shall enjoy his life; one minute; 
and under any government, if tlie most 
innocent words or actions are liable to be 
consirued into treason, who can be safe? 

When he least expects it, hen he least 
deserves it, his life may be taken from 
him, his estates may be forfeited, and his 
blood corrupted. — 11ie barber who shaved 
Dionysius lost his life only by art'ceting 
to be witty, and Marsyas for telling of his 
dream. In the reign of Edward IV. a 
grocer, a eifiizcn of London, who lived at 
the sign of the Croirn, for a harmless 
joke, was attainted of high treason, con- 
demned, and executed ; he had only said. 

He would make his son heir of the 
Crown.'* Jly the law of China, who- 
ever .shews any disrespect to the emperor, 
is guilty of treason ; but this law docs 
not define u hat ro-pect. The Roman 
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emperors had a law similar to this, whidi 
seems to have been much abused, as we 
may collect by the remedial provision 
made by the p;ood emperors Severus and 
Antoninus, that if any, flinging a stone, 
should nn:iflcnfally\ strike one of the 
statues of t)ic emperor, he should not be 
liable to a profK'culioii for liigiM reason.** 
The emperors Ilonurius anil Ar(*adius 
passed a law, that whoe^ er entertained 
any designs against the life (tjui dc nece 
eogitaverit) of the ministiTs and officers of 
the prince, should be guilty of high trea- 
son without defining what these designs 
must be. Tlie judge ot Monsieur de 
Cinq-Mars, endeavouring to prove that 
he was guilt) of high treason foaiattempt- 
iug to rcmo\e Cardinal Richelieu from tlie 
ministry, appealed to this law.* In Eng- 
land, till the 25th year of E<lvvard III. the 
number of constructive treasons was al- 
most infinite, and proved as many traps, 
snares, and pitfalls tor unwary travellers. 


* Montesq. B. 12. c. 3. 
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In proportion as the constitution recovered 
its purity, treasons were more clearly de- 
fined, and better understood; but under 
the various despotic princes who have sat 
upon the English throne, treasons have 
been multiplied and ill defined. In the 
reign of Richard IL no man knew how 
he ought to behave himself, to do, speak, 
or say, for doubt of such pains of trea- 
son.” ^ Henry VIII. had the most won- 
derful and unreasonable inventions; the 
hws of that tyrant took cognizance of 
the very thoughts of the heart, and en- 
tered into the most secret recesses of the 
conscience to find out treasons. If any 
one denied his supremacy, or refused to 
abjure tfip pope, or if any one had the 
misfortune to believe that the king was 
lawfully married to Anne of Cleves, he 
w\as guilty of treason. Sporting with the 
lives of men, he seemed as if he would 
render treason itself ridiculous, by enact- 
ing, that if the poor Welchmen stole cat- 


* Stat. l Henry IV. c. 10, 



tte on the mountains, they should be 
guilty of higli treason. As long as any 
country retains its liberty, and is gov'.Tiied 
by no law s but those to w hich it has given 
jits own consent, treasons wnll be the crimes 
of all others the b(^ defined; when it 
has lost its libt'rlv, it must then submit to 
be governed either wotliout law's, or by 
those which are vague and uncertain. 
Honors, property, and life, must he tm- 
(irely at the cli.s[>osal of despotic sovereigns 
and despotic judges. 
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or THE 

JUDICIAL POWER AND PROCEfiDlJlGS*^^ 

In every free government, the judicial 
power must be separate from the legifla- 
tive and executive; let it be joined wdth 
either, and despotism will be the inevi- 
table consequence. Hence, according to 
the constitution of England, our kings 
must appoint thejndges, but cannot them- 
selves sit in judgment to determine any 
cause. James I. indeed, whose ambition 
was to be thought a second Solomon, 
eliose himself to sit on the tribunal; and 
was not a little mortified, w hen his judges 
told hiifi that he could not even deliver an 
opinion. From this provision wc derive 
our greatest confidence and security. If 
our princes could sit as judges, our lives 
and fortunes must be entirely at tiicir dis- 
posal, as from them could lay no appeal. 
The prince would be both judge and 
party, wliencver any subject should hap- 



p^n to appear at his trilitinal Mrho had the 
misfortune not to be agreeable to his so- 
vereign, or when confiscation of goods 
would be the consequence of tlie sentence. 
Every man in the kingdom, from the 
highest peer to the meanest subject, would 
be dependant on liis caprice $ or, what is 
worse, would be at the increv of his crea- 
tures, his slaves, his flatterers and favor- 
ites, and might become the prey of every 
fawning sycophant, who, in an unguarded 
hour, should catch his sovereign’s ear, and 
obtain a hasty sentence. Even Mephibo^ 
shethy the $6n of Jonathan, that good 
and humble son of David’s bosom friend, 
may b<^ robbed of the inheritance of his 
fathers ; that tnily loyal subject^ may be 
adjudged a traitor, and his inheritance 
may be given to his son Ziba, as a reward 
for his perfidious slander, by his irritated 
and too credulous sovereign. What man* 
is fit to be trusted with a despotic poww ? 
Where is the sovereign wlio is fit to sit in 
judgment, when he himself, is a party; ei- 
ther directly pr indirectly ? 



If in a free country the fiovereign him- 
self must not he judge, much less must 
his ’Sninisters and privy-council. In de- 
spotic governincnls the prince himself may 
judge, or delegate his power. 

If in the late monarchy of France this 
was not the case, it was only Iw'cause the 
time was not then arrived, when it might 
have suited that monarcli to become a 
perfect despot. In F.ngland we liave had 
despotic [trinccs ands state imiuisitors, the 
privy-cmmcil, the star-chamber, and high 
commission courts ; but, through mercy, 
these abtiscs have been long since abo- 
lished. And while our happy constitution 
lasts, we ma} enjoy the most perfect tran- 
<|uiUity o/ mind, in the fullest confidence 
that our persons and properties are invio- 
lably secured, by a wise and well esta- 
blished judicature. Happy island, how 
peculiar is thy lot ! 

In monarchies and despotic govcri'mcnts, 
the glory, the ease, the pleasure of the so- 
vereign, his ministers and favourites, will 
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be the first objects of every institution. 
In a ftee countn*, the case, the welfare, 
the security of the subject, will ever take 
the lead. For tlic security of individuals, 
our ancestors devised the office of conser- 
vators of the peai'c, wjio were chosen by 
the freeholders in the county courts, upon 
a writ directed to the sheriff*. AMicn Isa- 
1k‘1, the queen of Edward 111. excited by 
her vile passion for Mortimer, had deposed 
that vveak and misguided prince, and 
placed her son upon the throne, she 
caused the deposed monarch to l>e mur- 
dered in the most inhuman manner, and 
then, in order to suppress c‘ommotions of 
the people, she prevailed vvlUi the parlia- 
ment, which was at her devotion, t^) trans- 
fer the election of conservators of the 
peace from the people to the crown.* 

In the latter pait. oftlu! reign of Edward 
111. these conservators having power given 
them to try felonies, tiny were called 


See llapin, anti Jacob’s Law Dicuonar^v. 
c 2 
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justices. That the people might have no- 
thing to fear from them, it was ordained 
that they should be men of the best repu- 
tation in the country, and responsible for 
their conduct to the most respectable tri- 
bunal in the kingdom. But that the sub- 
ject may have proper confidence in his se- 
curity from all danger from false impri- 
sonment, it is provided by our laws, first, 
that these ministers of the crow n shajj re- 
ceive no information hut on oath. I1ic 
law's of England giv(‘ (’ountcnance or en- 
couragement to IK) mercenary spies, no 
dark assas^^ins ; every arrow must be 
inscribed vvilli the lu.ine of him wdio shoots 
it no anon}im)us letter ran be received ; 
no prilate suspicions arc allowed. These 
are sutficient, in a country w hich has lost 
its liberty; v> here jealousy prevails, where 
the least delay might b.azard a revolution ; 
where tlic despot tl links it safer for him- 
self that ten thousand iimooent people 
should he confined in prison, than one 
escape who might trouble his repose. 
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According to our law, tlie charge must be 
specific, the time, the place, the injury 
or crime, and supported bv that oath 
which leaves the false aeeiiser indictable 
for perjnrv. It is provided, secondly, 
that these ministers ot the crown s^hull 
accept of roasonal)le hail for every bail- 
iihk otlcnce (and that the court of Ring s 
Jlench may bail for every crime): so 
telfder is the law ol' England respecting 
the personal liberty of every sul)J(‘('l, who 
can possibly deserve that high (‘njoyment. 
It is pr()vid<Ml, thirdly, that if no suffi- 
cient bail isofiered, or the ortence be of 
sneb a nature, that bail cannot in rciisoii 
be allowed, nor is allowed by kiw, the 
accused must indeed submit to •be con- 
fined; but the commitment must be in 
writing, signed by the magistrate, ex- 
pressing the cause of the^ commitment, 
that if the magistrate shall have licen 
guilty of fraud, of falsehood, or of vio- 
lence, he may be convicted and punishetl 
for his ofFencc. But, in the fourth place, 

TK'. ^-AWAK'r? 
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in order more perfectly to secure the per- 
sonal liberty of the subject, the laws bf 
this free country have made a provision to 
which every other nation is a stranger — 
a provision tlie most abhorrent to despo- 
tism ; a strong barrier against the violence 
and persecution of the crown ; a provision 
worthy the great abilities of a Shaftesbury,* 
and for which this country must be his 
debtor as long as it retains its freedom : I 
mean the Habeas Corpus Act. If any man 
has been illegally eommitted and detained 
jn prison, though it be by command of the' 
king, or privy-c'ouneil, he and his Irieiuls 
have the remedy in their power. If eom- 
mitted for treason or felony, he may insist 
on Ixnnj? brought to trial the next term, or 
the next sessions of oyer and terminer, or 
else admitted to bail ; unless the king’s 
witnesses cannot be produced by that time. 
If he be not brought to trial the second 
term or session, he must be discharged. 

* According to king Jamt« 11.^4 M^S, in the ScoU 
tolkciion at Pans. 
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If lie be not committed for treason or ttv 
lony, a w rit of habeas corpus w'ill bring 
him, within twenty days at farthest, into 
Westmin^tcr-Ilall, there to be admitted 
to bail. Ample j)rovi‘<ion is made for the 
punishment of all parties, who by any 
nieaiiS violate or evade this act. It is or- 
<lained 1)y this act, that if any inhabitant 
of England be sent prisoner to Scotland, 
Ireland, or any where beyond the seas, 
the party eomniitting, his advisers, and 
assistants, sliall forfeit to the party ag- 
grieved a sum not less tlian r)0()l. to be re- 
covered with treble costs; shall l)c dis- 
abl(‘d to bear any otfii'e of' trust and pro- 
fit ; shall incur the pe?uilties of a premu- 
nire; and shall be incapable of4h(* king’s 
pardon.” How valuable is this provision 
for tl)e personal liberty of Englishmen ! 
In every despotic government, the number 
of state-prisoners is innumerable. ^ Black- 
stone says, he has been assured from good 
authority, that, during the mild adminis- 


^ 31 Car. II. c. 2. 
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tration of Cardinal Fleury> above fifty* 
four thousand lettres de cachet weit 
issued, upon the single ground of the bull 
Unigenitus. * If the Temple, the Concin- 
gerie, the Castle of Segovia, and All the 
^stalc [)risons in Frqncc and Spain, were 
accessible, like the prisons of a free coun- 
try ; if we could count the number of the 
miserable wretches there confined, or the 
days of their misery, we should then 
be better able to form an estimate of 
the value, the infinite value, of liberty, pnd 
its strong barrier, the habeas corpus. 

The de‘'i)otie princes who have sat upon 
the English throne, ha\e always had their 
Bastile, and their Castles of Segovia, in- 
accessiblQ,to the habeas corpus of the com- 
mon law. 

W illiam I. forged and rivetted on our 
hands aud feet, those chains and fetters 
from whii'li we were nev(T perfectly deli- 
vered, till the 31st year of Charles II.— 
AVilliam, in the ‘ith year of his reign, by 


' Blackslonc vol. i. p. 135. 
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hU sole authority, banished some the 
kingdom, and threw others into prison, 
without any legal proceedings, or giving 
any other reason than his good pl<*asur(\*'^ 
His example was followed by ail those of 
his successors, ho inherited i!r* same ar- 
bitrary disposition, and who, at any time, 
through tlie tameness of the English, w ere 
fiutrercvl to gratify that disposition. 

From the time of the reformation, the 
nation began to recover its sensibility ; the 
galling fetters became, at last, intoliTablc 
little, however, could be done to get them 
ort', till the reign of Charles I, That un- 
happy, that infatuated prince, sent Sir 
Dudley Digges, and Sir John Elliot to the 
Tower, for b'uding the attack in Ute House 
of Commons agaitist his favorite the Duke 
of Ihickingham, King Charles sent the 
Earl of Arundel to the same prison, by 
his own authority, unsii])portcd l)v law, 
without a!iy i)!ausibl(' pretext, but, as it 
was supposed, only because his sou liaJ 
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married the sister of the Duke of Lenox, 
whom the king had designed for the Lord 
Lorn.* 

The House of Lords and Commons 
taking up ibis matter with a high hand, 
the king was obliged to set them at li- 
berty, after the Karl of Arundel had been 
long confined. Not contented with this 
first essay, he sent Sir John Elliot again 
to prison. With Elliot, the king sctit Sir 
Thomas Darnel, Sir John Corbet, Sir 
Walter Earl, and above seventy more. 
They had all refused to lend liim money, 
without the aiitJiority of parliament. The 
king, however, sent them to prison, ith- 
out assigning any cause for their commit- 
ment. They claimed the benefit of the 
hafccas corpus provided by the common 
hiWf as no other tlien existed, and in- 
sisted upon being admitted to bail ; but as 
this could be denied tliem w ith impu- 
nity, they were remanded back to prison 
till the king should be pleased to specify 
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the (iiargfe against them, and bring them 
to their trial, or discharge them. In 
short, k %vas solemnly determined by all 
the iipri<^ht judges of the crown, that the 
personal liberty of every Englishman \^'as, 
mid ought to be, ac<?ording to the law, 
wholly at the mercy and disposal of the 
'king."" The king not being able to go on 
without a parliament, before he ventured 
to call one, took care to dismiss all the 
prisoners, and had the mortification to see 
twenty-seven of them chosen representa- 
tives in parliament. Had the doclrinc of 
the judges been universally received and 
submitted to, the Tower of London would 
in all after ages have been as formidable 
to the English, as the Bastile iiSs been to 
our unhappy neighbours on the Continent. 
But fortunately for us, either the irresolu- 
tion of Charles IT. according to Hume, or 
the vie\s's of the Court, according to Ra- 
pin, detached l.ord Shaftesbury from the 
cabal. His illegal imprisonment for twelve 


* Rush worth, tom. i. p. 45!)— 173. 
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months in the Tower, and his ineffectuai 
application to the judges tor tlie benefit of 
the habeas corpus,^' procured next year the 
effectual act, which constitutes the secu- 
rity and liappiness of the present day.f 
By this act it is pro> ided, that the gaol- 
Icecpei's* refusing to deliver to tlic prisoner, 
or his agent, within six hours after de- 
mand, a copy of the warrant of commit- 
ment, or shiftingthe custody of a prisoner 
from oik; to another, sliall, for the lirst 
otlence, foiled one hundred pounds, and 
for the second, two luindred pounds, to the 
party aggrieved. And th(‘ Lord (’hancel- 
lor or Judges d('n}ing the liaheas corpus, 
shall forfeit severally to tlu' j>arty ag- 
grieved Ike sum ot* five hinulnnl pounds, 
Wliat an imspeukahle haiujiuvs is it for 
a people to be thus protei U'il and secured 
from llie ^iolenee and oppression of their 
mi^^ist rates ! "J hose magid rates vho arc 
first appt'iiidcd guardians of tlie law's, and 
protectors of the people, being generally 


* llume. 
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In the end the orcat violators of the law, 
and irresistible oppressors of the people. 
The habeas corpus is a barrier w hich the 
prinee can n(*\er pas^^. w itliout consent of 
parliament ; the consent of parliament will 
never be obtained, byt in the last extre- 
mity, while tlie representatives are inde- 
pendent. 

We have seen how tender tlui law is, 
respecting t!i(‘ pers(;nal liberty of En- 
glishmen ; the same tenderness ])rocced3 
throiiglionl. llie prisoner is not sutiered 
to languish in a gaol, till he and the^ oflenc6 
ar<^ both forgotten, as is the cast! in coun- 
tries snl)je<‘t to a despotic power.'*’ Twice 
c\er\ }car llierc is a commission of oyer 
and terminer, and gaol -del iver}if emj)ow- 
ering thejudgesto try and deliver every pri- 
soner who shall be in the gaol, when they 
arriv(‘ at the circuit towns, for whatever 
crime committed. Every man who is ac- 
fjuainted with his hihle, may see the con- 
duct ot despotic governments towards 

* r»tacbr. Com. vol !;i. p. rn, riS. 



prisoners. Joseph, under the despotic go* 
vernment of Pharaoh, was accused of a 
crime, and cast into prison ; there he re-* 
mained two years without being brought 
to trial, and might have been confined 
two-and-twenty, if Pharaoh had found 
any one who could have given him satis- 
faction in tiic interpretation of his dream. 

Under the oppressive government of 
Felix, Paul was left two years in a gaol, 
without being l)rought to trial, and might 
have be(‘n left ten times as long, had not 
Felix been superseded by a more honest 
man. 47(6 

There is no abuse of despotic power 
more common, and more to be dreaded, 
than this ^)f leaving men in ])ri.son for an 
unlimited time, before they are brought 
to' trial. The greatest, because the most 
universal fault of despotism, is want of 
feeling. Some, like Caligula, Nero, Cara- 
calla, have been innately cruel. Such 
monsters, indeed, are not often produced ; 
but every despot must Ite absorbed in self- 
ishness ; voluptuous, unfeeling. If not al- 
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[together destitute of humanity, \m love of 
pse, and want of feeling, will never suffer 
him to exert himself in behalf of Ihc op- 
pressed, Were he an eye w itness of the 
Irnisery of the prisoner confined, with the 
kvrctchedness ol his wile and children 
during his absence, pity, and compassion 
AVoiild heexcilt'il, and an order given for 
rell(d. Hut despots must not he disturbed : 
despots, like the gods of Epicurus, must 
enjoy an everlasting repose. The siibah oi' 
Hengal was a soldier, and as sudi, could 
not l)c ilcstitutc ol the fi'eiijigs of luima- 
nity ; yci, when our countrymen were 
confined in the blac’k-hole at (Jali'utta, a?i(l 
Governor llohvell liad oficred one of tlie 
subah's guards two tbousaml rupees, o!ily 
to get the prisoner^. se|5araled, half^ in one 
pla(’(\ and half in another, the guard, af- 
ter withdrawing, soo?i returned, and fold 
him, that “ it could not be done hut by 
the subah’s order, an<l that no one dared to 
awake him. ’ — It w'as aneiently the cu - 
tom in this country, to issue special writs 
ot gaol-delivery -for each particular {m- 



soner; but these being found incaiive- 
nient and oppressive, a general commission 
for all the prisoners has long been esta- 
blished in their stead/ For this esta- 
blishment, wc arc indebted to the nature 
of our government, whose first object 
must ever lie the liberty, the case, the hap- 
piness of the subject. 

In England, the whole transaction is in 
open eoiitt, where the conduct of the 
judge is liable to he examined with a 
jealous eye, and bis character to be either 
honoured, or stained witli ignominy. — In 
countries subject to a desjiot, the whole 
transaction is often carried on in secret. 
This is universally the case, where the 
court of inquisition is established. In 
such dark courts, the darkest proceedings 
must be expected, and the most horrid 
oppressions exercised on the unhappy 
victims of a minister’s or inquisitor’s dis- 
pleasure. 

The judges of England arc upon a better 
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IHan in da^otic pvetm 
ento ; they arc men of the greatest 
ling and abilities, who have spent 
|ttieir whole lives in the study of those 
law's by which they are to judge tae pco* 
pie. Having been accustomed themselves 
ito plead at the bar, the laws must be 
^iliar to them : the subtle arts of pleaders 
Cannot entangle them ; the brilliancy of 
Rhetoric cannot dazzle them ; the low clii- ^ 
canary of attornics cannot puzzle them ; 
the artifices and false representations of 
the evidence cannot mislead them ; the 
mental reservations of witnesses cannot 
elude their penetnition. When the hounds 
arc at fault, the old sportsman can gene-i 
pHy guess which way tlie game is gone, 
feeing advanced in life, they are ^spas- 
fcioniite ; not living among those on whom 
they are to sit in judgment, they arc free , 
from personal and local prejudices. How 
Efferent is the representation given us of 
toe judges in arbitraiy governments! 
[There, any man who knows nothing ci* 
^Iwir of tlic theory or practice of th^ laws^ 



may purchase a scat on the tribunal, and 
dispose of the lives and property of all- 
who appear before him. It matters not 
what his degree of knowledge or integrity' 
may be, if he have only money enough to 
make llie purchase. If he has no money, 
he may borrow, and with tolerable success 
may be able soon to pay the debt ; because, 
whatever causes he determines, he may 
charge the party, for whom in any civil 
suit he gives a verdict, with a sum in pro- 
portion to the value of that property 
which is in litigation. In the history of 
Dauphiny. there is a charter granting one- 
fifth of the |»ropcrly in litigation, as a re- 
(■ompence for hearing and determining the 
cause ; and thus certainly it was in Eng- 
land, till, by the struggles of our barons, 
John was obliged to grant the great charter 
of our liberties, and to promise, “ Nulli 
vendemus, nulli negabimus, aut difTeremus 
rectum vcl justiciam.” In England, the 
judges arc rendered perfectly independent ; 
their salaries are such, as to place them 
abov(^ the reach of those temptations which 



piiaAll'tlie' indigient ; and tbcii- commission 
vbdng (luamdiu se bene gesserint,” they 
hare nothing to fear by acting uprightly, 
mid judging according to their consciences. 
The renunciation of the power of the 
crown over tlie judges dt»ring the present 
reign, incontestibly proves the patriotic 
disposition of our justly- beloved and highly 
venerated monarch. 

In despotic governments where their 
commission runs durante bene placito/* 
the judges must be altogether dependent on 
the despot, or his minion, for the bread 
they eat, for their personal liberty, nay, 
for their lives* 

As much as Englishmen arc indebted 
to a Shaftesbury for the Habeas Corpus 
Act, much, very much, indeed, are tlu'y 
indebted to a North, during whose admi- 
nistration this cliangc in respect to the 
judges took place in this country. 

What security, then, what confidence, 
can the subject have, who stands at their 
tribunals* ^ If the judge should dare to give 
a sentence contrary to the inclination of 
minion, tlic least he could expect 



wouM te ^iiinis^ion^ nioi^t likei^ 
ment, and perhaps death. All then miia 
be managed by intrigue, and the judge 
must be careful to obey the dictates, n^ 
of reason and justice, but of the despot 
and his favorites. , 

In England the judge indeed presides; 
but it is the law which judges. He re- 
gulates the whole proceedings ; examines 
witnesses, or superintends their examina- 
tion ; defends (lie prisoner, while at his 
tribunal, from any unfair proceeding ; 
sums up the evidence; and linally declares 
the sentence of the law. — In desjiotic go- 
vernments, tlic prisoner is altogether at 
the mercy of the judge, as the judge him- 
self is^it the mercy of the minister. 

We now come to the palladium of 
English liberty ; to that which distin- 
guishes us from all other nations of the 
earth; to that which, together with tlie 
habeas corpus, and the independency of 
the judges, .secures to us, and must securt* 
to us, as tong as Englishmen retain their 
virtue, the quiet possession of our personal ; 
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tibarty, lives and fortunes. I nfted 
Wt irrfj^ an Englishman, that I mean 
our trial by juries. ITic judges arc to de- 
clare the law, the jury is to determine 
upon the agreement between the law and 
the fact. It is the happiness of an Eng- 
lishman, that he cannot now be convicted 
at the suit of the crown, of any capital of- 
fence, but by the presentment of tw eUe of 
the grand jury, and the unanimous ver- 
dict ol* twelve of his peers, all of the vici- 
nage, af)(l aJI on oath. — Th(‘ grand jury 
being gentieineri of the best figure in the 
county, returned by t!ic sheriff to the 
court, are bound to entjuire, upon their 
oaths, whether there be sulheient cause to 
call upon the party to answer 'the Jndie.t- 
ment. ^\"hen they have heard llie evi- 
dence for the prosecution, if they think it 
a groundless accusation, they indorse it, 

“ not a true bill if they think it not 
only probable, but are thoroughly per- 
suaded that the accusation is true, they 
indorse it ** a true bill,” and the j)crson 
^ands indicted. — ^What humanity ! what 
^•lender care not to expose llie innocent to 
^fl|iswer for his life ! Attention is paid not 



only to life, but to the honor, and eych 
the fi^cVmgs of mankind, — The indictment 
must he precise. Tlie person must be 
identified. The time, the place, must be 
marked out, that the accused, if innocent, 
may be prepared to prove his alibi. The 
charge itself must be specific ; a general 
description will not suffice. In many 
cases, there are w’Drcls which specify the 
action, such as “ murdered, ravished,’* and 
the like. Where there are no such specific 
words, the action must be specified by 
such expressions as these, feloniously, 
burglariously, false, scandalous, and se- 
ditious for these only so specify the ac- 
tion, as to make it exactly correspond with 
the definition of the offence or crime, as 
given by the legislature. To the indict-? 
merit for this .specific offence or crime, the 
prisoner pleads; and of this specific of- 
fence or crime, he, by his peers, is found 
guilty or not guilt}% There must be a 
perfect coincidence throughout. The ge- * 
nus must no where be substituted for the 
.species.~The same will hold good of in- 
formations. The prisoner having pleaded . 



f not he has put hinmlt upon hi^ 

countr}% ^and his peers musi proceed to 
try him. For this purpose, the sheriff pre- 
pares a pannel of forty-eight jurors. If 
tlie prisoner can shew any tolerable 
ground for suspecting that the sheriff i's 
partial, or arts under any undue influence, 
these forty -eight jurors are set aside, and 
the coroner must prepare a fresh pannel. 
If the prisoner can shew cause, he may 
object to each of these. If they are poor, 
and therefore not independent ; perjured, 
and therefore not to he believed; partial, 
and therefore not to bo trusted ; infamous, 
and then'forc not worthy of credit for 
their integrity ; any of thehc reasons will 
be sufficient to exclude them. 

Besides this,tlic law indulgenth^pcrmits 
the prisoner to challenge twenty out of tlie 
forty-eight, without assigning any cause 
whatever for his objection. This is the 
provision the law of England has made 
for securing the life, liberty, and property, 
of the subject, against any unjust attack 
of individuals, but chiefly against the op- 
pressions of the crown. As the subject 



may fly W ^jury for protection against^ 
the unjust ulccusation of the crown, so 
likewise may men of low degree, against 
the oppressions of the great. If the first 
peer of the realm would oppress the 
meanest peasant in his property, or if 
Ahab should covef Naboth’s vineyard, the 
matter must be referred to the determina- 
tion of a jury. Should the peer tamper 
with the sheriff, the peasant may chal- 
lenge the w^hole pannel, and the coroner 
must make a new’ one. The jury itself 
cannot easily be corrupted, because the 
names of the whole number, being not 
less tba!i forty-eight, nor more than se- 
venty-tw'o, are put in a box, and when 
a cause is called for, the twelve whose 
names a\c first drawn out of the box are 
sworn upon the jury, unless challenged by 
either party as infamous, inadequate, or 
^ partial jurors, in w liich case provision is 
made for a supply of the deficiency. 

After the evidence is closed, and the 
proofs summed up, and brought to the rc- 
piembrance of the jurors by the judge. 



triflrfmw to togetber'dn 
V their verdict: but they must neither cat 
nor drink till they are unanimous. In nil 
criminal cases, this is a most excellent 
provision; because one honest man can 
save the life of injured innocence ; for, 
surely an honest man would bear more to 
save the innocent, tlian a commonly dis- 
honest man would to destroy him. lliey 
who are uncommonly dishonest, arc usually 
known to be so, and therefore may be ea- 
sily excluded from the jury. 

In civil causes, the court of King’s Bench 
may order a new trial, if there arc strong 
probable giounds to suppose that tlie me- 
rits have not l)cen fairly and fully dis* 
cussed, and that the decision is not iigrce- 
ablc to trutli and justice. 

In criminal causes, the court may do tlie 
same, if satisfied that the prisoner has 
been found guilty contrary to the evi- 
dence before the jury. How beautiful is 
this institution ! How expeditious the pro- 
cess ! What security for the subject 
against the oppression of the crown, and 



the plebeian against the oppression of 
patricians. 

All nations of Europe once enjoyed this 
inestimable privilege, derived most likely 
from the Romans, but much improved by 
time and cultivation. 

This mode of trial was never agreeable 
to those princes who aimed at or exercised 
a despotic power. The civil law, its 
courts, its judges, its proceedings, arc more 
suited to the genius of monarchy; and trial 
by jury in such a government is not to be 
endured. Hence* our princes of the Nor- 
man line cjidcavourcil to inlrcilucc other 
modes ol trial, instead of that bv jury. 
Th(‘ same blood which pundiased the great 
charter of liberty, procured the restora- 
tion and cstablisliment of this higli privi- 
l(*ge, 

\\ hen the power ot the great barons was 
broke, in the reign of Henry VH. that 
prince extended the Jurisdiction of the 
court of Star (’hamber, tlie meml3<M's of 
which were the sole judges of the law, the 
tact, the penalty. This was a court alto- 



getbet suitable to the dispositions ot those 
"princes who succeeded him, I’his court 
was therefon' cherished, and iiiadi* the 
great instrument of oppression, till it \ras 
abolished in the year l64l. 

As the affection of the English for this 
mode of trial by jury has ever been so 
strong, that no efforts of their sovereigns 
have been able totally to banish it, dif- 
ferent devic es have been tried to rerulcn* it 
vain and nugatory. Formerly, the court 
took upon itself to direct the Jurors what 
verdict they we're to find, and in case of 
refusal, punislied them by fine and impri- 
sonment, aecording to its ow n discretion : 
thus the trial by jury beciiinc useless; in 
rc'alllN it was abolislud, though happily 
its form remainc'd. At other Times, the 
jury have been deceived, and thereby ren- 
dered usc'less. A distinction has been 
made between judging of the luw and 
judging ot the fl/rL They have been re- 
cjuircd to jmlge of the latter, and not of 
the former. 

Judge lilackslone says, they have an 
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unquestionable right of determining npon 
both, but that they may forego this right 
where they doubt the matter of law, and 
choose to leave it to the determination of 
the court. If they have this unquestion- 
able right, can they in conscience give it 
up ? In so doing, u ould they not betray 
their trust ? It they doubt t!ie law, tlu^y 
may certainly seek information, but not 
leave the most important ))art of the in- 
dictment to the det(’rmination of the 
court; otherwise juries must be totally 
useless, and e\ory man must be wholly at 
the mercy of the court. 

If in the revolution of kingdoms, our 
present happy system should he over- 
turned, and despotism be introduced into 
England, tlie trial by jnry would undoubt- 
edly be abolished, and in its |>laee would 
be substituted such modes of trial as are 
found in other nations of the earth. The 
judgment-s<*at would then he occupied by 
single judges, or Iw many of C([ual autho- 
rity, and this either for life, or remove- 
able at pleasure, stationed or ambulatory : 



k\\ tbc combinations of which have becit 
found iniquitous, oppressive, execrable. 
First, for tlic single judge.— If he is re- 
moveable at pleasure, he is the mere tool 
of the despot, or his minister; if it were 
possible, that in a despotic government 
he should not be r(‘nioveable at plea- 
sure, the trust ould be too great to be re- 
posed in one man. Judge Blackstonc well 
<»l)servTS, In adjusting or settling a 
<|ii(‘stion of faet. whcfi intrusted to any 
singl(‘ magistrate, partiality and injustice 
have an ample field to range in; either by 
boldlv a^^serting that to be proved which 
is not so; or, more artfully, by suj)|)res.s- 
ing soni(‘ ('ireiunstanees, stretching and 
warping others, and distinguishing away 
the remainder.” 

if there an? more judges than one, all of 
equal authority, factions w ill be formed on 
the tribunal, and all will be partial to 
their own class in life. Blackstone here 
also w^ell obsen es, ** If the administration 
of justice were intrusted to the magistracy, 
a select body of men, and those generally 
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selected by the prince, or such as enjof. the 
highest offices in the state, their decision, 
in spite of their own natural integrity, 
would frequently ha\c an involuntary bks' 
towards those of their own rank and dig- 
nity.” This observation is confirmed by 
the history of every nation. The tribune 
Cains Gracchus had good cause to com- 
plain of the partiality of the senatorial 
judges, when he made it appear that Cor- 
nelius Cotta, and M. Aurelius, the chief of 
the senate, who had been convicted of se- 
veral extortions bv the most ch'ar and in- 
dubitable proofs, had }ct es(‘aped the pu- 
nishment of their crimes, through the 
corruption of their judges/ — I might add 
here, that^t hose judges must have a pecu- 
liar bias to conform their judgments to the 
wishes of the crown, in monarchies, and 
that the supposition of many judges on 
o!U' tribunal is not consistent with the 
idea of despotism. 

Such is the infirmity of human nature. 


• VtJtot. U. 11. 
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that every possibfe precaution should be 
used to prevent an improper bias or par* 
tiality, to remove temptation out of the 
way of those who are to judge of facts, 
to prevent all possibility of solicitation, 
and to keep every undue influence at the 
greatest distance. ]!?o more (‘flicacious 
mode can be imagined, than that of an 
r.ngiisli jury, w lien out of seventy-two 
named in the panne!, twelve arc to be 
chosen by lot, in open court, to pro<wd 
instantly to trial, and to give their verdict 
before they cat or drink ; with a challenge 
allowed, orcNcn a special jury if recjuircd. 

1 he court at sc^si(»n in Scotland is, per- 
haps, the most n*spectable court in Eu- 
rope; ot those, I mean, who conform them- 
selves to the process of the civil Taw. Of 
the fifteen lords who composed it, I sup- 
pose there is not one wlio had any volun- 
tary bias on his judgment ; and yet it was 
foretold in J'^dinburgli, which way every 
lord would give his opinion in the great 
Douglas cause, nie propheev was jus- 
tified by the event. 
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In France, the tribunal is undoubtedly 
corrupt. The judges during the late mo- 
narchy, were wholly at the mercy of the 
crown, but were actually banished some 
years ago. That such is the case in that 
unhappy country, under its present usur- 
per, cannot be combated. Independent 
of this influence, they arc open to solicita- 
tion. In the face of day, the parties, 
their wives, their daughters, solicit the 
vote and interest of their judges. But sup- 
posing there were no such lusihlc irregu- 
larity, yet from the very nature of the tri- 
bunal, where the judges are many and 
stationaiy , wliere the eauhC may be half 
an age in hand, they must be liable to 
every species of secret solicitation and cor- 
rupt intlucncc.* 

It appears then, that every tribunal 
whii h can l>c tolerated under a despotic 
government must be iniejuitous, oppres- 
sive, execrable; and that trial by jury is 
the palladium of English liberty, llie 

• Sec Boulainsillicrs on the Parliaments of France, 
li-ttcr X. 



peers of the realm are now' e(|iiallv j>ro- 
teeteil iti th<*ir lives and forluiu's, with th(‘ 
rnean(‘''t '>f lhej)cople: hut .should, in i’u- 
tiiR' *ig‘es, the government of Erigland l>e- 
coine d<‘>poti(\ they will in the end l)e 
r(»bhcd ot the latter, jiind hold tlie former 
by a most uneertain tiMiiin*. 'Fliis i.s evi- 
d(‘nt from tlie eonduet ol all the prinei's 
vv ho hav(' aiuK^i at or experieni'i'd de^po- 
tie j)ower, Tornterly, if a peer s\(‘r<‘ iti- 
dicted tor lr(*ason or f(‘lon\, or m)sj)risi()n 
ot either, the Lord Higli Steward, erealed 
“ [U’o hae piek(‘<I and culled eight('en 
or twenty ot the whole body ot the 
peer-, tf>Mt uj)on the trial, (’harlesll. 
thought bv this means to saerdi<'(* T.ord 
Clarendon. Att(‘r the revolution^the pet‘r^ 
])rorured an ad, inve.sting them also w it h 
the pri\ilege of ^'^gli.sllmen ; and now^ thc'y 
cannot be condi iimed but by the free suf- 
frage of their jKrrs. 

After the jury is swort), tli(‘ witnesses 
arc ealied, .sworn, and examined. Vnder 
this article also w'e '■hall see \vhal security 
we enjoy as Engli-hiiKm, nue-e than tin* 
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subjects of a despotic government. The 
witnesses an' examined vica coa% in the 
presence of the prisoner and th(‘ whole 
world. 'I Ih'}' an' sifted and tried, ex- 
amined and cross-examined, by men of 
gnxit experience, wjio, through long ha- 
bit, an' becofiK' skiihd in drawing forth 
the truth from those that would eoneeal it. 
'rhe\ are t'xamined hy men whose ambi- 
tion is to (‘xet'l in this most us(‘ful art, and 
Avho are sure to meet with the approbation 
of ttu' court, when thev have discovered 
thc'ir ex|)t‘rtn('ss in silting an artful wit- 
ness. The\ watch his twes. Ins eounte- 
nanee, his \(>ie(‘. 'flaw let hitn run on, 
or slop Ifnu short : they try iiiiii w ith sud- 
ilen and jiiK'xjK'cted (piestioiis. 1'he party 
lueiised IS present during the whole* of this 
examination. He being perfectly aetpiaint- 
ed with the truth, and luuing made liis 
counsel ae<piaint('d w ith it, and with the 
(’harai'te'r of tlu* witnesses who appear 
against him, lias e\er\ possii)le ad\antage 
gi\en him to \ indicate his innocence, 
d !u' iurv, like'wise, ('an make u^'C of 



their eves and rais* 'riu^y s('t‘ and hear 
every thiiiji; that pa^sc.s. 'riicN pa\ atten- 
tion to ('vcr\ \\itri(\ss. 1'h('\ may wateh 
his eves, his ('(iiintenaiKa’, hl'^ \()ie(', to 
di.s(‘ov('r till' ()as^ions of [jis mind. Ht'si- 
lation ; taulterini: sj)ee<'h ; an uiuvilliny;' 
ne^^s to answer plain and Ikuh'sI <pi(‘stions ; 
over-r('adine''S t(' hrnii.' arcieaticms toreijiai 
to lh(‘ matter in n-siie ; the tone ot \oie»*, 
alha'ted ItMulerm'ss, or oh\ lon^' enniil v and 
hatred ; the a^<‘, <'diM'ation, under land- 
Inti’; all (h(‘he e!renmst;ine(‘s lu'lp ilu* jur^ 
ill (h‘tei’niinin|i* wlial d(’‘i:r(‘e of eo’dit (he\ 
(MiLiht to to (lie tes(m'on\ of eaeli 

Nsitiii''', This modi’ oi ex.mmnne: and 
: ontronlmti v\ iinesM-s in an < pi’ii coma, is 
not aii'i’i’eahle to (he <i'<'nius (jt despotic’ o;e'- 
N ( rnmenl.s ; eve iw man who js n‘!!:o\ed 
oin ot the' wa\ must not be takc'ii oil i)\ 
^iolenee. 1'his miii’ht prodnee a 
lion, ^fo^(‘ fjniei wa\'';nir<l Ik‘ (ie\j>e{i. 
No wa\ i" more cpiiii, none' imn-e ( fiee- 
tiial, than that uhiili has been adopted i/i 
de.sj)otie ;m’>ernnient^. Tin h* <*onrts ar<* 
not oiu'n ; the w itne*- '''- are ?■()( eNam hnj 
V J 
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cirri rncc h\ the judge, they are not con- 
fronted with the party accused, and with 
])is witnesses. A man finds himself con- 
demn'd of a crime, without knowing who 
i^ his a(‘( iiM‘r, or wlio are tlie witnesses that 
have aj)peare(] agaifis^ Ifim : at least, he is at 
the /iK'rcy ol' (lie clcak, w ho takes the de- 
positions in private', and may fall a sacri- 
fice I'itluT to hi> ignorance nr his malice, 
hei'ame \hc written dcj)Ositions only are 
product'd ii) (‘ourt. This is th(' case in 
tliose nations wficre tlie shadow of lib('rty 
scln'mains, hut in governments purely 
(!i‘> the j)r()C('ss is much shorter. Hy 
the command of Ahal), orof Jezebel, Na- 
hoi hmay hr set on high ; two sons of Be- 
lial inaA i)c suhorned. to Ix'iir witness, sav- 
ing. '• Tiiou didst blaspheme God and the 
kmc; •/ aihi this innocent man may be in- 
' tamly cairit'd outand stoned todeatli, only 
i)v'caus(' Aha!) had coveted his vineyard. He 
mav !)(' a('cused and rondemned of treason, 
that I'.i-i estate mav escheat to the crown. 
Th’..^ Irjshcen no uncommon case in des- 
pot ii’ covernments. Nay, Englishmen have 
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been condemned of high treason on the 
testimony of one witness. TIk' brave Atl- 
miral Sir Walter Raleigh was found guil- 
ty upon the W'ritteri evidence of one singh* 
witness, without ever l)(‘ing eonfront(‘d 
with tliat witness. Hfs (Estate was imme- 
diately forfeited, and givcm to the ki /ig’s 
creature, tlie Earl of 8omer.s(‘t; and fif- 
teen years after this, lu' was l)elu‘aded for 
the supposed offence, lliough in the inter- 
val he had beim emj)loyed in the scTviiv of 
his country, and acted under a commis- 
sion from James, wlicnrin the king styled 
him his faithful .servant ! Ihit Somerset 
wanted liis estate, James wanted the In- 
fanta of Spain for his son (Jiarb^s, and 
Spain wanted tlie head of Kaleig+i, as tlie 
enemy she had mo^t to fear! 

In France, the prisoner accused of any 
capital offence is not allowed to prfnhin* 
witnesses to vindicate his innocence ; this 
wmld be indecorous : the despot is prose- 
cutor, and no man must dan' to con'j-a- 
dict him. This was formerly the ca-^c in 
England, wliile under the go\crnnieat of 
£ 3 
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despotic princes ; but soon after the revo- 
lution, Englishmen were allowed not only 
to bring such witnesses as were willing, 
but swell ais(! as were unwilling, through 
jjriyutr rninifs, Ihroiigh iuHucucc of the 
ei‘ov\n, iliKwgii /ear, or through any cor- 
rupt iu()tl\r, to hear tr^tiniouy to the 
trull}. 

In I'ngland, it a (i\(‘d maxim that no 
mafi is to ::i( use lilmselt* — a maxim found- 
ed in w i‘'dom and l)ene\ ()l('nee ! f>('t this 

maxim he forgot, and the nu'L, that lior- 
rid eng’iiu' (>f arhitrarN jiouer, xsill soon he 
intmdneed. TIk* design ol' the rack is to 
extort (he truth from (h(‘ party aeeused, 
that no innocent man is to he put to death. 
Horrid Umevohmee! amaring follv ! \shen 
to the innocent it must he infinitely more 
desirable to die an easy di'ath, than to be 
l<‘mpl(‘d hy the most excruciating torments, 
to eonli'ss a crime be never committed, to 
his 0N\n infaiiu, to the disgrace of his fa- 
milv, and to the eorriiplion of his blood. 
Dreadful alternative' for injured innoceitcc ! 
^^"hat shall he do ? If he denies the crime. 
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his torments will be insupportable. The 
truel tyrant who has given the command, 
is withdrawn, unable to bear the horrid 
scene ! 

The executioner, ucciisioincd to hour 
the cries and groans (^t the sufferers, has 
long since been a strangfrr to compassion. 

I far(l(‘ne(l, and altogether void ot* feeling, 
he prepares the rack, stretclu’s [fis prison- 
<'r upon it, and begins to exercise his art. 
Conscious innocenee supports the unha])py 
victim tor a time; at Icngtli the strength 
of nature tails — no longer able; to endure 
his present misers — Heaven pardon him ! 
— he contess(*s ])imself guilt vot’a criiiK' he 
nescr did commit ; and then, on liis own 
confession, sutleis th(' sentence the law. 
Had he been permitted, lu* might, per- 
haps, have brought a tliousand witnesses 
to vindicate liis innocenee : but no witness 
must be lieard on bis behalt. 

Often ‘a particular purpos(‘ is to be 
served by saerilieiug the innocent. The 
jealousy of the dc-^pot, or his favorites, 
may require some to be put out of tlie 

E i 
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v\ ay, who cannot be removed by violence. 
Besides this, one dangerous and general 
principle acc'ompanies all the despotisms 
which have been established in feodal 
kingdoms — All estates are supposed to be 
derived tVoni, and ♦holdcn mediately or 
immediately of the crown. Hence, in case 
of treason, or felony, the blood is sup- 
posed to be corrupted, and the land es- 
cheats to the crown. Hence, again, it 
has Ikvu t1u‘ ]K)licy of wick(‘d princ{‘s, to 
create n<‘w treasons and f(‘Ionies, and to use 
the rack, for l!i<' diseoviTy of tliem, that 
at all events, and by all means, they 
might muhiply ('onfiseations. 

In taigland, no man can now be put 
(0 the ra^k, or he eompelled by any tor- 
ments, to ('riminate another. This prac- 
ti(’e was ('ommon among the Romans. 
Thceili/ci\s were free ; but the poor slaves 
wereohen racked to make them accuse 
their masters. Cicero condemns tliis prac- 
tice, and rocomineiuK rather, that a man’s 
actions should be put upon the rack, to 
extort from him his real character. He ob- 



serves very justly, that the truth of accu- 
sations thus extorted, cannot be depended 
on. In every age, slaves have been com- 
pelled, by hopes of reward, and fear of 
torture, to accuse their masters. Women 
and children, througl| the weakness of 
their natures, and the cxqiiisiteness of 
their torments, when put upon the rack, 
have accused tlicir parents — husbands — 
children ! 

This execrable instrument of cruelly 
and falsehood, was introduced by tlie 
Duke of Suffolk, as a prop<T engine to 
sup])ort anil accompmiy tlic civil law, 
and arl)ilrary power in England, in tlic 
reign of* that weak prince Henry VI. 
Here it continued to be used occx^siunally, 
till the Judges unanimously declared its 
use to be contrary to the laws of England, 
in the reign of Charles I. The use of 
this engine has ?icvcr yet been Ijani.shed 
from the states of Holland : tliC) keep it 
as a badge of their former servitude, and 
despoti.sm is left as a pledge. Our rack 
is still preserved in the Tower of I.undoiu 
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— thougli the use of it has long since beert 
proscribed. 

To pardon, is the prerogative of royalty. 
As far as tliis power is useful to the state., 
the kings of f'ngland enjoy it. They 
possess full authority to indulge the be- 
nevolence of tlu'ir hearts, in extendirig 
j!icrcy to all those who have btlended 
them, l)ut noi to sueh as may hav(' been 
made llieir instruments in violating the 
eoinmon lights of Ihiglishmen. If tlu' 
sul)j('(’t has l)e('n sent out of the kingdom, 
and eonfim'd in prison beyond the seas, 
it is possible' that this act of violem'emay 
hav(' l)e(‘n eommitted by the autliority of 
the erown, and in depemlenet^ on the 
royal pa'iidtin. For the security, therefore, 
of our liberties, it is wisely provided, that 
this oirence shall be unpardonable. If 
subjects have been murdered, it is not ab- 
solutely impossible that the erown itself, 
may have hvcw polluted with their blood. 
Sueh things have happened. Even in this 
ease, the king may pardon the murderer; 
but if the nearest of kin appeals, the cri- 



minal must sufFcr-thc sentence of the law. 
In countries subject to despotic power, 
the prince, or ruler, may pardon every 
crime, because, as all his subjects are his 
slaves, tliey have no property in their per- 
sons, their posscssums, or their lives : 
every otrenee, every crime must be looked 
u|)on as commit t(‘d against the prince, or 
ruler, alone ; and as he only is the party 
oflended, it is but reasonable that he 
should have authority to pardon every of- 
fence', and evt'ry crime. 

In England, vve have an ollicer of gn'at 
importauc(', cliosen by the people, who 
is oblig(‘(l to make inrjuest tor blood. It* 
any person liies in prison, is slain, or dies 
suddenly, this ollicer must go i^imediately 
to the spot, and summon a jury, to en- 
(juire eoneerniug the manner of his death. 
This otfieer has authority to eonimit the 
murderer to prison, there to be confined 
till he receives his trial. This is an ex- 
cellent instilution, and contributes to the 
''ccurity of subjects, against those assasi- 
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nations which are not nncommoft under 
despotic governments. 

In England, the punishment of every 
crime is ascertained, fixed, and generally 
known. The criminal is not in this re- 
spect a( the mercy «ot his judges. They 
cannot add to the punishment, nor dimi- 
nish it. Rich offenders, therefore, have 
nothing to hope from their riches : the 
poor have nothing to fear from their po- 
verty. All know ecpially what they have 
to expect. As the punishment is fixed, so 
is it humane. No scenes of enielty can 
be exhibited in this land of liberty— no 
tortures ; no cutting ofi' hands and feet ; 
no breaking on the wluxd ; no crucifying ; 
no exposiiv'i; to wild beasts ; no mangling of 
the iiesh with hot iron pincers ; no burying 
alive. These are some of (he sportive 
cruelties of despotic gcyvermncnts ; others 
there an' too horrid to be mentioned 

In England, they only who have been 
found guilty of tlie verdict of th.cir pcci^', 
meet with the punishment of the laws. 


* .M'jntcsq. b. i.x. c. 11. 
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In countries subject to a despot, the in- 
nocent share the fate of the guilty : the 
'whole family, the husband, thg wife, 
the cliildrcn, are indiscriminately put to 
death. If there be any traces of tliis ini- 
ijiiity yet remaining iu the I'nglish law, in 
the doctrine of the escheats, and corrup- 
tion hv blood, th(') must 1 k‘ (‘onsidcred as 
the relics of that despotisTU, winch was 
graUed hv William of Normandy on tlie 
fcodal t(Muiri\ which tcmiri‘lu‘ art! ally in- 
troduced. 

d iK‘s(‘ arc the laws th.at so \i- 
“ gorouslv withstood th(^ attacks ot llic 
“ ci\il law; wliii'h csl;»h!isli('(l in the 
tw'clt’th cciitui’} a n(‘w Roman empire 
ov(‘r most of the slates on thc^continent: 
states that have lost, and perhaps upon 
“ that account, their political lilx'rtics; 
wliile tlie free constilutioii of Jhigland, 
perliaps on the same ac(‘ount, has ra- 
ther been improved, than debased*'.” 


* Db'Jibt. Inao i. scft. 
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haw c‘()!isk!('n‘(i t!ic Tliihcas Corpus 
Act :is :\ slroufjj l)aiTi(‘r against tlu' \iolcnc(* 
and p(M^('(u(i(>M ol tht' (•r(>\\n, ajul tlic 
trial h\ inr\ as tin' palladiiiiu ol’ I'jiglish 
liberty, 'i’lic appeal tor iuiink'r is no in- 
<'()nsi(l('ral)l(‘ biiluark. I'hr Ik/h^c or’ coin- 
inons may he rallcal th(' (‘itailc'l, and tlu^ 
nicnibcrs of that Iioum*, if hoiu'si, will bo 
the in\in(‘ibl(' guardiaiis ol all lhal is \alii- 
abl(’ lo man. \’arion.s an' tlio ad\antagcs 
we dori\oas iVcremon tVom tlu' house of 
eommons. W e ha\(* alread\ eonvidered 
tiu’ happine,*>s ue <'nJo\ al)(>\e tIios(' na- 
ti(uis sul)j('ot to a despot, in being bound 
by no lavN s but those to w hieli we lia\e 
given our ow n eonsent. 

'Ihe lu'xt iK'iu'tit ari>ing from the con- 
stitution ot the English government is, 
that no taxes ('an be le\j('d bv tlie c'rown, 
but thos(' N\liieh the people have hud upon 
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tfiemscivcs by their represen ta lives in par- 
liament. AsEnglishiiien and freemen, we 
both riaim and enjoy personal and landed 
property ; and the only ^\a^s wo can bo 
divested of that proj)erl\, are by free giti 
for the service of the eomiminity; or by 
the judgment of our peers, for eertain vio- 
latiofi^^ ot' llio.^e laws to w hi(‘h v\'e June 
gi^en our ow n roiiscnt. 

In opposition to this high |)ri\iiege, dif- 
leiH'iit g()\(‘rnments ha\e set up their 
claims. Tlu' onl\ two f sliall (‘onsider, 
are the fi'odal and despotic'. Tlie feudal 
sovereign ('laims llie |)roj)('rh of al! the 
land Mjbj('c( to his dominion. I'lic despot 
claims the pi'i’^ons oj all his Mibj('('ls, and 
therefore allow .s tlu'in ru) nion' property 
than absolute slavt's an* (’aj)ahle of ae- 
(]iiiring; lie take*, from tlu'm what Jie 
pleases, and expects tliem to be thankful 
for what is left. 

The feudal system, as we ha\(‘ observ- 
ed, was introduet'd intci Ihigland In that 
rapacious tyrant W'jlliam the (’oiKjueror, 
and cost this nation many struggle*', and 
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much blood, before it could be overturned. 
In consequence of this system, our sove- 
reigns oi the Nonnun line, and their suc- 
cessors. u7jo wished to reign without a 
parlia/nent, chjinied aids and benevolences, 
wheiH'V'er they wai^ted to till their coffers, 
like Ilenrv V"lf. or to supply (heir extra- 
vagance and profusion, like James I. 
According to the feudal system, these 
aids were alt(»g('th('r free-will offerings 
m.ul( l)^ the t('o(]al triKints on certain 
great oeeaMons. Jhaeton savs “ Auxilia 
fmnt (h'gratiaet non d(‘ jure -euin depen- 
d(‘ant e\ gratia (('iK'ntiuin ('t non ad yohin- 
tafein (loiul.Kuum."* They were given 
to red.eem tlie sovereign from captivity, to 
make his^el<l('st son a kniglit, or to marrv 
his eldest <!auglit<‘r. In vain did ^[agiia 
( liarta oi)po<e itself to the claims of our 
teodal so^o^'ig^s. In vain did it ordain 
that no ai<l s^'honld be taken hy the king 
without e<Misent of parliament. Whcti 
our kings were afraid to meet tlicir parlia- 

I'r.icfon. lib u. tr. ! r. h' 
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mentS) they sheltered themselves behind 
this feodal system, and turned away their 
tyes from the great charter of their people’s 
liberties. 

From the feodal fiction, that all land 
belonged originally to .the sovereign, and 
was granted to the subjects only during 
his pleasure, or for life, or to descend ac- 
cording to his appointment, the princes of 
the Norman line set up the following 
claims : — First, on the death of the pos- 
sessor, the land was supposed to lapse; 
and therefore the sovereign, particularly 
William Rufus, obliged the next heir to 
redeem the inheritance at an uncertain 
price, if he would enjoy it : and besides 
this relief, the sovereign rcquirct^ from all 
those who held in capite of the crown, that 
they should pay a full year’s income, by 
the name of first fruits, on taking posses- 
sion of the land. Secondly, if the heir 
were under age, the sovereign had the 
wardship, took possession of the estate, re- 
ceived all the profits during the minority, 
and then required a fine on the livery, ge- 
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nerallyhatf a year’s profits of the land; 
butin the reign of Henry VII. Empsoft 
and Dudley required arbitrary and ex- 
cessive fines. Those harpies were not 
contented with exacting unlawful and ex- 
orbitant fines from the wards of the crown: 
they compelled as many as they pleased to 
sue out lively, who were by no means te- 
nants to the crown, and then obliged them 
either to paydown the profits of the land, 
which had accrued during their minorities, 
or to compound for the. same. Thirdly, 
when (he heir came of age, if he held a 
knight’s le<\ originally fifteen pound per 
annum, he was obliged to be knighted, 
and follow" the king’s banner, or to 
pay a (^lo, James I, and Charles L 
when tiny wanted money, issued out 
commissions for compelling all men, 
who could expend forty pound a year, to 
compound for not being kniglited. Fourth^ 
ly, before tlie heir came of age, the so- 
vereign claimed the right of selling his 
ward in marriage, or else of receiving a 
full compensation for his goodness in fore- 



going the Exercise of this right ; Or, in 
his ward married without his consent, then 
the soverei<rn claimed double the value of 
such marriage, that is, double what any 
one would give the guardian for such al- 
liance. The only restraint laid upon the 
sovereign was to marry his ward without 
disparagement ; but of this he was the only 
judge. The fcodal Ijfrds set up the same 
claims, and cxercisdrthc .same oppressions 
over their vassals. Fifthly, the sovereign 
claimed a fine from all his tenants on alie- 
nation. And, Si.rtlily, in cases of corrup- 
tion of blood, or failure of issue, Ihe so- 
vereign claimed and took possession of the 
land, and then either gave it to his crea- 
tures, or disposed of it for moffc^y as he 
pleased. Seventhly, and lastly, the so- 
vereign claimed military serN'iee from all 
who had consenftd or been compelled to 
adopt the fiction of tcodal tenure. For 
this service a compensation was given, 
and pecuniary assessments were made, 
which in process of time became arbitrary 
and oppressive. Provision therefore was 



m^de by Magna Charra/ and af^etwards 
by Statute, that no such aid should be 
taken but by consent of parliament. 

The of this miserable sj stem was 
overturned soon after the restoration, hav- 
ing been endured hy Englishmen for near 
six hundred years. That we may see in 
one point of view the full extent of our 
deliverance, I shall up the description 
in the words of Si# Thomas Smith, as 
quoted by Judge lUackstone. The heir, 
on the death of his ancestor, if of lull age, 
was plundered of the first emoluments 
arising from his inheritance, by way of 
relief] and primer seisin ; and, if under 
age, of the whole of his estate during in- 
fancy. And then when he came to his 
n\Mi, after he was out of wardship, his 
woods decayed, houses fallen down, 
stock w'asted and gone, linds let forth and 
ploughed to be barren, to make amemds, he 
was yet to pay half a year s profits, as a 
fine for suing out his livery ; and also the 
price or value of his marriage, if he re- 
fused such w ife as his lord and guardian 
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had bartered for, and imposed upon Jiim ; 
or twice that value if he married another 
woman. Add to this, the untimely and 
expensive honour of knighthood, to make 
his poverty more completely splendid. 
And when by these deductions, his fortune 
was so shattered and ruined, that perhaps 
he was obliged to sell his patrimony, he 
had not ('\cn that poor privilege allowed 
him, without paying an exorbitant line 
for a license of alionulion.'' Oppressive 
as this system was in the event, the claims 
of the feudal sovereign are more tolerable 
than the claims of the despotic sovereign. 
The tbrmcr claims the land to be held on 
certain conditions ; those conditions in 
their original purity, are suited t^ the ge- 
nius of a warlike nation in its infant and 
uncultivated state ; the claims of the latter 
are boundless and intolerable, not suited to 
any state of society among creatures endu- 
ed with reason. 

Every fcodal claim is included in the 
one claim of despotic sovereigns. The;^ * 
claim the person, the property, the liberty, 
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the life, of every subject, to be held- during 
the sovereign’s pleasure. The pure despot 
may lay any taxes on his subjects, of any 
nature, to any amount, to be collected and 
disposed ot as he pleases. He assumes the 
prerogative of the ^Almighty, for there 
is none that can stoy liis hand, or say unto 
him, what doest thou ?”*» 

It requires some length of time, and pe-« 
culiar circumstances, so far to subdue 
men’s minds, as to make them submit 
to a pure despotism. There have not been, 
wanting on the English throne, princes 
who have set up the most pure despotic 
claims, and openly avowed them ; but 
they were never able to get those claims 
acknowly^lged and established. Some few, 
such as Dr. Cowel and Dr. Blackwood, in 
the reign, and by the encouragement of 
James I. have ventured to assert that 
tlu' English arc slaves by reason of the 
Norman conquest, and that the king may 
pass what laws, and raise what subsidies 


* Dan. iv. 35. 



he pleases^ without consent of parliament* 
Thcae court sycophants were but the royal 
echo, and served only to make known the 
boundless anibition of that sovereign. In 
the reign of Charles 1. tuo champions 
appeared to support* his claim of de- 
spotic po^^er. Dr. Sibthorpe and Dr. 
Maiiwaring. The former with great mo- 
desty advanced from his ))ulpit, “ If 
princes command any thing which subjects 
may not perform, because it is against the 
law of God, or of nature, or impossible, 
yet sul)jects are bound to undergo the pn- 
nishnient, without either resisting, or rail- 
ing, or reviling, and so to yield a passive 
ohedimeoy where they cannot exhibit an 
active one. 1 know no other c^c but one 
of those three, wherein a subject may ex- 
cuse himself with passive obedience^ but 
in all other he is bound to arlive obe- 
dience Archbishop Abbot was suspend- 
ed, and confined to an unhealtliy house at 
Ford, near (’anterbury, for refusing to li^ 
cence this sermon. Dr. Mainwaring made 
the most express and boundless fdaim in 
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behalf of his master, asserting that the 
royal will and command, in opposing loans 
and taxes without common consent in par- 
liament, doth oblige the subjects’ con- 
science, upon pain of eternal damnation.” 
For this he was rewarded with a bishop- 
ric. All this is pure despotism, and was 
never submitted to by Englishmen. 

There is a despotism of a bastard kind, 
which, under the pretence of law, of cus- 
tom, of prerogative, has at different times 
levied taxes without consent of parliament. 
I shall consider some of these taxes. 

I. The sale of honorable titles. This 
practice is indeed dishonorable, but I do 
not know that it is. dishonest. If, as in 
the reigfv of James I. one hundred per- 
sons could be found, who would each 
give loool. for the title of a baronet; if 
men were willing to give lo,oool, for the 
title of baron, l5,oool. for that of viscount, 
and 20, cool, for that of earl, it was wise in 
James, when in want of money, to make 
all his subjects earls, viscounts, baron- 
ets, who were willing to purchase these 



titles at so high a price ; but then he .should 
not have compelled any who were unwil- 
ling to be knighted, much less should have 
obliged them to pay for their refusal. 
Henry III. of France, sold no less than 
one thousand letters of nobility, in Nor- 
mandy alone. 

This is the merchandize of princes. As 
the first discoverers of America bartered 
for gold, and the first settlers in J\mnsyl- 
vania purchased land with bubbles and 
gilded toys, so have princes by their gild- 
ed toys induced men to part with not 
only their honor and their cons(‘icnce, but 
even th(‘ir silver and their gold. Tliis, 
however, has aflbrdcd only a momentary 
supply. 

2. Ship-momw. This was required at 
first from the sca-j>orts, and afterwards 
from the whole kingdom, under pretence 
of protecting trade, defending (he coasts, 
maintaining the empire of (he sea, and se- 
curing the honor of the British flag. In 
cases of sudden emergency, and urgent ne- 
cessity, the sovereign, in the exercise of his 
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rightful prerogative, armed his subjects 
with the utmost speed, to repel the dan-» 
gcr, and the merchants lent their ships 
with chcarfulness. 

Unhappy Charles, by endeavouring to 
derive iVom ship-money a permanent re- 
venue, and such as would render him in- 
depcfulerit of his parliaments, brought the 
claim into diseussion. Notwithstanding 
1 h' iiad artfully intrenched himself behind 
the opinion of tlie twelve judges, the fal- 
lacy of that opinion was so obvious to all 
men, that lie was obliged to give up his 
claim, and in tlie year 1(3-11 passed a law 
to abolish this subsidy entirely. 

3. Tonnage and poundage. This w'as 
a duty (VI merchandize, granted originally 
by parliament for the protection of trade, 
and linht(‘d to short periods, or to the 
continuance of a war. Edward IV. 
collected these duties two years without 
any grant from parliament ; in the third 
year of his reign, this subsidy w as granted 
to him. It should be remembered, that 
this w as a time of great anarchy and 



confusion. Henry VI. that weak prince, 
ruined by iiis ministers, was ileposed 
^fter he had reigned tliirty-cight years. 
A prince of a ditferent family, then 
ascended the throne, claiming the crown 
by the choi(‘c of the people, and support- 
ing that claim at the head of ^o,ooo men. 
Margar(‘t, the ambitious and warlike queen 
of Henry VI. at the head of 00,000 
men, engaging the new elccl(‘d king at 
Tow'ton, was defeated and forced to fly 
with the king her husband. This new 
elected king had been proclaiiiK'd on the 
fifth of Man'll, in the year MOi ; by the 
title of Edw'ard iV. 1 fc liad not, howTver, 
time to asseni!)lc a parliament until No- 
vember the fourth, of tlu' saiu^' year, at 
which time he got his lith' to the crown 
acknowledged. I'hc kingdom was actually 
at w^ar w ith rrance, Scotland, Bretagne, 
and the low countries, and Margaret was 
still in arms. The next yevnr she led her 
troops into England ; they were again de- 
£pated, but she escaped. Edw ard, there- 
fore, had as yet no time to attend to forms ; 
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but when he had taken Henry prisoner^ 
and confined him in the tower, he then 
applied to parliament, and got a grant of 
tonnage and poundage. It is indeed not 
unlikely, that this subsidy had been grant- 
ed in the last reign^ for the continuance of 
that war which Kdward IV. himself 
brought to a conclusion. 

From the first expulsion of the house of 
Lancaster, till its restoration in the reign 
of Henry VII. being twenty-four years, 
was a time of great confusion ; during this 
period, regular forms could be but little at- 
tended to. "When Henry VII. came to the 
throiK', he granted commissions for collect- 
ing certain duties and customs due by law; 
but ho grjpted none for receiving tlie duty 
of tonnage and poundage, until the same 
was granted to him in parliament. I'his 
grant was made to him for life. In the 
beginning of every succeeding reign, the 
grant was renoved always for life. The 
sovereigns who succeeded Henry VI I. never 
waited for the grant, but collected this 
subsidy in the intermediate space between 
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the death of the predecessor and the new 
grant; this was done, perhaps, through 
habit and inattention, most likely by de- 
sign. In these reigns the prerogative of 
the crown was raised to a most formidable 
height. James 1. coyected this subsidy 
above a year before he received the grant, 
and by his own aiitliority raised the duty 
to five per cent. Unhapjw Charles was 
at first unwilling to receive it as a grant, 
and determined at all events not to part 
with it. He told his parliament that hc" 
had collected this subsidy In Ids own pre- 
rogati\e ; that in granting their petition of 
right, he had never promised to gi\(' it up 
to them. “ But for tonnage and pound- 
ag(*, it is a thing 1 cannot wanUand was 
never intended by you to ask, nor meant 
by me, I am sure, to gra/it.” He next 
year sottened this language a little, say- 
ing, “ We did not challenge it of right ; 
but took it de lene osse, shewing thereby 
not the right y but the necessity by wdiich 
wc were to take it.” He took it however 
in spite of his parliament, after he had thus 



in a manner renounced ttie right. As the 
people did not understand the force of this 
argument de bene esse, he explained it to 
them twelve years after by informing his 
])arliain(‘nt that “ he had taken it only de 
facto, a cording to*the example of formed 
kings, from the death of tlieir past pre- 
decx\ssors, until the parliament had passed 
an act for it tlumiselves.” vSatisfied with 
this explanation, the beginning of the next 
yeiU', j)arHainciit granted this subsidy to 
Charles. 

*■1. hoans. dillcred from aids 

and benevolences, already spoken of, as the 
latter wore considered as gifts, whereas 
when loans were required, re-payment, 
was at tli£ same time expressly promised 
or understoovl. This species of subsidy 
v\'as introduced by Edward IV. in order 
to support ins war with France. 

Rapin l elati's an adventure, which shews 
at least the nature of this loan. The king, 
who was one of tlie handsomest men in 
Europe, having asked a rich widow how 
much she would lend him, she answered 
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that “ she could not refuse 2ol. to a 
prince who borrowed uith so good 
a grace.’* The king much pleased 
with the lady’s politeness, saluted her, in 
return for which honor, the w idow doubled 
the sum she had first pj*omised him. The 
benevolences of James w^re formal exac- 
tions ; they w^erc required as free gifts. 
Charles 1. was no sooner eomc to the 
throne, tlian parliament granted him tw o 
subsidies ; and then were proceeding to ex- 
amine grievances. The king not pleased 
to have the conduct of his ministers and fa- 
vorites examined into, dissolved the parlia- 
ment, after it had sat three weeks. Iking 
in want of more money, he directed letters 
under his privy seal, to all sucjjt as w^cre 
iiulged able to lend, requiring them to ad- 
vance specific sums, and promising to repay 
them in eighteen months. The next year, 
tliis misguided prince went to w^ork upon 
a larger scale, and proceeded with greater 
violence. Not contented with borrowing 
certain sums of every peer, he determined 
on a general loan, to be assessed according 
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to the last subsidy, with a promise of re- 
payment. 

In collecdnji; this loan, he had recourse 
to artifice, and to violence. I shall only 
speak of the latter. The commissioners 
wen.' ordered, llvit they treat apart with 
every one of those that are to lend ; and if 
any sliail refuse to lend, and shall make 
delays or excuses, and persist in their ob- 
stinacy, that tluy exami?ie such persons 
upon oath, whether they have been dealt 
withal to deny or r(*fiis(* to lend, or make 
an excuse lor not lending ? who liath dealt 
so w ith him, and what .speeches or persua- 
sions he or they have used to him tending 
to that p\irpose ? and that they should also 
charge e\/ry such person, in his majesty’s 
name, upon his allegiance, not to disclose 
to*any otlier what his answvr was: that 
as much as tliey may, they liinder all dis- 
course about it, and certify to the privy- 
council, in writing, the names, qualities, 
and dwelling places of all snch refractory 
persons, with all speed : that they admit 
of no suit to be made, or reasons to be gi- 
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yen, for the abating any sum.”* All lords 
and gentlemen ^^’erc oixh'red to repair to 
their country houses, that their absence 
might cause no delay to the subscrij)tions. 
Such gentlenK'ii as shew ed any reliietance. 
had soldiers quartered upon them; and 
>uch of the common people as refused to 
subscribe to this loan, were enrolled as 
soldiers, and comp<‘lled to serve in the ar- 
my. (jcntlenuMi in higher life, who o[>po- 
sed these illegal and unconstitutional j)ro- 
ceedings, though in the most peaecabh? 
wa\, w(T(‘ suminonetl Ix'fore ihe council, 
and if the\ ])ersist<‘d in their refusal to lt*nd 
iheinontw, (hev were sent to prison. 

Among tli(‘se wnv Mr. Hampden, Sir 
.lolin I’dliot, and vSir Thomas AVentworth, 
afterwards Earl of Strafford. ThJTv wen; 
even denied the bemdit of habeas corpus, 
and by the unanimous decision of king 
( ’harl(‘s’s ri:^liteous judges, w tTe nmianded 
back to prison. As this infalnated prince 
could not procure inoiiey (‘iiough to carA' 

' 1 >. p. 4C 
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oji the Will* with TnifU'e, he called a third 
parliaincr.t, setil warrants to al! parts tor 
releasing the genllenu'ii tVoiii j/rison \\hi> 
had n'l'iised to lend him monev, met his 
parliament, ]>rofnise(l to nalress all these 
gric'vances, and “that noe man should he 
lu'reatha* eomp('lfc(l to make or )i(.*lde an) 
ti'uit'e, loan(‘, henevohmee, tax, or such like 
eharire, without common consent, bv act 
of parliaiiK'nt/’ 

in c()n‘'(Mjn''!!(‘(‘ ihis, his gj-aW'iuJ par- 
liatneiU ga\e him li\e mi1)si< 11{‘‘;, which the 
king acunow lodged V. as the gi'(‘aU‘,st gilt 
that had c\rr l)ccn gi\<m in parliannmt. f 
( liark’s soon (jiiarrcdicd with tliis parlia- 
iiji'nt also, and in the fourth y('ar ot his 
reigi\, had rccoui'-t* again to his old <“xpe- 
dicmls. 

.Monopoii<s. James I. granted 
man} ol thcM*, and his son iollovvcd 
his example. Het ween them both, almost 
(W('rv arti('le oi' trade was betrayed into the 
hands of monopolists ; salt, soap, beer, 
eoals, cards, stare]), wijie, oW ru^'s, &ic. 

' uusluMMilj. ). IV, t hj.(.l'’ni 



No person could keep an inn, or alehouse', 
without a licence from certain persons, to 
wliom Janies had j^ranted a jiatent. The 
soap-makers paid Charles io,oool. tor 
their patent, and ten pounds a ton for all 
the soap they made. Jhe starch-makers 
agreed to pay him a.5ool. per annum ; and 
from the monopols of wine, he recc'ived 
30 , 00 ol. a \('ar. Not (‘ontrnted witli this, 
James took the monopolv ofallum into liis 
o^^'n hands, as Charh's did that ol“ pepper. 
The inconveniences arising from this prac- 
tice*, were lonml to be many. 1'his was 
a heavy tax on (he consumer, and ver) 
lictle in juoportion to (he king. Ot this 
(Tuvndon himscireomplains ; lie ('\en calls 
these projects “ unjust, nV/V///ou>'^ scan- 
dalous, gii(‘\ous, the (‘n\'v and n*proaeh of 
which came to the king, the }>rolit to 
other m(*n.” Tlie .'Jo,oool. ('harles got hy 
the wine monopoly, eo^t the public, 
3uo,()0()l. the commodity itselt w as bad- 
JTe two creatures of Ihickingham, who 
had the monopoly of gold-laee, Avere con- 
A'icted ot selling vast (juantitics, ol eouii- 
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lerfcit lace. For want of emulation and 
('oinpclition, the same must have been tlr 
case in every artic'le. I'he trade of tlir 
nation had an unjust and ruinous restraint 
laid upon it : for if an\ one attempted to 
sell a hetter ('onunodifN or (‘heaper, 
iminedicjleK throw fi into prison, and linctl 
sev(‘r{d\. The* inamifaetures siitli'rcd ex- 
(ardingly, as was the eas(‘ in inonopoh of 
cloth, the eommodit v ht'ino- iintit lor fo- 
r(‘i^n markets, mi inlinit(‘ nnmbt'r of poor 
p(‘op!(‘ ja\ idl(‘, and wen' rediiet'd to a star- 
\ in;;' condition. 

lint what was worst' than all, het'aii.st' 
it tt'ndt'd to pt'rpt'tuate those evils, while 
ll introdiiet'd mans more, was, that rnativ 
ol lh('>(* monoporu's wt're given to mt'im 
hers ol tiu' lioust' ol eomnions. 'j* 

jMonop/olies had crept in during the rt'ign 
ot tpieen I Ji/aheih : hut that great (jiieen. 
timling that llie liouse of commons was 
unt'asy, calk'd in mo'^l of the^t' grants, anti 
left tlic remaiiitler to bt' tried hv law. 
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I'iic liouse ot ronimoiis, struck ^ ith the 
ox*ncr(»si(v of t!ic queen, in incetin*;- their 
(}e>ires. iind anticipating their requests, 
(](‘j)ute{l one hipulred and tbrty of their 
iiKinhers to wait upon her with their 
thanks. 'I n ili(‘ir addres^, the (jueen rc- 
lui iitai ail answer, wiruh, as llo^\ ing tVoni 
her lu' Hl, nKMl(‘ the (|('<‘|)('s( iinj>r<'s^ion ofi 
ficr siil.ieeis, I ^hall subjoin a part. 

“ t i(Mii leinen, 

‘‘ i o\\(' \(;ii I’carts tluinhsand eoin- 
!:ieiida;a)!i-«, tor ' o!ir ‘angular g*o<‘d will 
tow ai’fK nu'. not omI\ in \our h('art and 
ihoMghis, hilt whu'li \ <Hi !;a\e openly <‘x- 
I'l'f' "‘ d and (i:'< lare<i \>!\(\Th\ \oii hav(‘ 
re<'a!led !!i(‘ Iroin an ( iior |>roee{‘diqg iVoin 
iny ignoran( (‘, not nr- will. thing's 

liad unde^ei'N t‘dl\ lin'iied to iin disgracf*, 
(to whom nothing i-. more d(‘ar than lim 
■^atetyand love ot iny pisnjde.) had not sneh 
harpies and horse-lcf’clies as tlu’se iKam 
dis('()\(‘red to me hy \oi!. [ h;al rathm* ni} 

liearl or hand slumld j)rns|), than (liat ei- 
ther my heart or hand should allow' Mieh 
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privilcjjjcs to monopolists, as may be pre- 
judicial to my pcoi)lc. The splendor of 
regal majesty lialh not so blinded mine 
eyes, that licentious power should prevail 
wdtli me more that) justice. 1 know that 
tlie commonwealth is to be governed for 
the good and advantage' ot those that arc 
committed to me, not of myself, to whom 
it is intrusted, that an acc'ount is one day 
to be given before anotlu'r judgment scat. 

1 think myself most hapj>\, that by God’s 
assistance, 1 have hitlu'rto so prosperously 
goveriu'd tli(' (’ommonwealtli in all rcs- 
jU'cts ; arid that I have such subjects, as 
tor their good 1 would willingly leave botli 
my kingdom atid my life,” &e. &e. 

Thi? was not in the honey-moon : she 
liad at this tinu^ reigned o\('r a happy peo- 
ple upwaials of forty >ears. From this 
glorious contest between a gracious Queen 
ami her grateful subjects, ivhirft should 
manifest tlu' warmest love, \\e must now 
turn asidt' to contests of a dilFerent nature, 
and therefore proceed to the next tax. 
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0 . Compositions. — First for tokration. 
This tax was invented b> Charles I. and 
was eolleet('d under a commission, directed 
to the An hhishop of Vork, to compound 
with i)oj')is!i n'(Misants, for all torl’eitures 
due siiK'o (!i(' t(mtli vear, of kino* James, 
and tor ali mu !) as shall l)ecom(‘ dii(‘ litTC- 
atU'j-. ’ S('eondU, for depopnlallon. 
Thi^ tax was !ik('wis(' (‘(JKx'led l)\ a ('oni- 
iiiission (Vom diaries, for eonv(‘rlinii; a":il)lr 
land to pasture, sine(‘ tlie tenth \ear o; 
Ff'/aheih, and lirouphl him in .‘m.ooo!. 
d ht‘ ei'edit of this is jii^on to y\rehhishop 
Land.}' dliirdh, tor eharlei's ol pardon* 
Tliis was an in\enlioii o(' Minpson and 
Diidlex, in lh(‘ I'ei^n ol'lIenr\ \ I!. \\ h(‘ii 
an\ p(‘rson was out law (xl in ^^“rsoiial 
action--, tliesi* har])i('^ would not jierinil 
th(‘ oul!a\.r\ to lie nwcrsial, imh’ss lu^jiaid 
an enormous sum for tlx* ehartei’ ol paj*> 
don, standing npon the rie'oiir of the kwv, 
whiel) u[)oii outlawry j^ives forh'iture of 
goods; thev e\(’n insisli (1 tlx' king should 

‘ Jtn-'-'s :‘’i: e j. p. ill i It; shw rirrii. t. i;.|' 

( ’ j!. ’'.'i'-ij, t. 1. p. 'i'. 
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have half of such mens lands and rents 
during two whole years. According toihe 
laws of England, the design of this process 
is only to compel an appearance. When 
therefore the party appears in court, any 
plausible cause, ^however slight, will in 
general be sufficient to reverse the outlaw- 
ry."' It suited the despotic sovereign to 
overlook the design of this process, and to 
use it as a means of plundering his subjects. 
He had a regular account kept, debtor and 
creditor, for pardons granU'd or to be granted 
with all ^unls of money received or due for 
the same, as appears from his own histo- 
rian, Lord Bacon. In tlic margin of one 
account, wherein Empson acknowledges 
the receipt of five marks, for a pardon to 
be procured, the money to be repaid if the 
pardon did not pass, or satisfaction were 
not nvade to t\\c party some other way. In 
in the margin of this account there appears 
in the king s own hand- writing, ‘‘ Other- 
ways satisfied.” 


* Blackstonc. 
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The two ministers of this avaricious so-» 
vereign, procured accusations against the 
rich, caused them to be indicted for various 
crimes, and committed to prison, wliere, 
using every means to terrify them, they ex- 
torted vast sums of qioney by way of com- 
position for the supposed offences. This 
path had already been marked out for them 
by Edward IV. who when in want of mo- 
ney, had caused the rich to be accused of 
high treason, in order to confiscate their 
estates, or exact large sums for their pardon. 
As they proceeded, they became more dar- 
ing and outrageous ; they cited people be- 
fore them, proceeding by tlK‘ir ownautho-r 
rity in a sumnvary wav, and without any 
proof, passed sentcncc,and conjjemncdthcm 
to pay exorbitant fines to the king’s use.* 
7 . Issuing base coin. This expedient was 
recommended to Charles 1. hut by the op- 
position of Sir Thomas Rowe at the coun- 
cil tabic, it was laid aside. Frederick III. 
king of Prussia, adopted it, and then re- 


Bacon. 
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fused to receive any of this debased coin 
in payment of the taxes. 

That despot took tlic idea from the worst 
of the Roman emperors, from Caracalla, 
whose coin had ati alloy of more than half; 
and from Alexander^ Severns, wlio u^ed 
two thirds alIo\ . 

8, Issuing paper-money, under various 
denominations, without authority of Par^ 
Jiument. This is properly a loan. 

All these expedients are violations oftlic 
English constitulion ; the (irst principleof 
which is, tliat the exe(‘uli^epo\^ er shall ho 
dependant ii[)on the legislative lor taxes, 
and that these must originate in the house 
of commons. 

So much j:or the authority by which 
txxes are eolleetc'd. 

With n'gavd to the quantum of taxes, de- 
spotic governments 5eem to liuACan advan- 
tage. Montesquieu says that taxes may 
he heavier in proportion to the liberty of 
the subject, and that there is a necessity 
for reducing them in proportion to the in- 
crease of slavery.’’ There appears to be 



$ome truth in this observation. But then, 
taxes may be considered either with regard 
to the absolute or relative quantity ; the 
amount of the taxes simply, or this amount 
compared with the ability of the people to 
be taxed. To the f(?eble and infirm, the 
grasshopper is a burden. 

If the tax-gatherer takes but a little from 
him who has but little left, this little will 
be more felt than much taken from him 
who has more left. Again, where taxes 
are fixed and certain, and not dependant 
upon caprice, men know how to regulate 
their cxpcnces. It certainly matters little, 
whether a man have one thousand or two 
thousand pounds a year to spend, provided 
he be not subject to any sudden change. 
Surely no man can imagine, that one gen- 
tleman of a thousand pounds a year, may 
not be as happy as another who has two 
thousand. But if the gentleman who has 
been used to spend two thousand, be by 
enormous taxes reduced to live upon one 
thousand, it cannot be expected that he 
should be happy under any government. 
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Now it is undoubted, that under a free go- 
vernment his tenure of such a proportion 
of his property as will make him happy, 
must be more certain than under a 
despotism. 

Abuses W'ill creep irjto all governments ; 
none more common to all than prodigality; 
but in free governments it is not so soon 
felt — when it is felt, they have the remedy 
in their own pow(‘r. If a nation, nomi- 
nally free, groans under an enormous load 
of taxes, and does not shake otFthat load, 
it is because that nation has lost its libertv. 
A free government may be carried on at a 
very small ('xperux* ; and iruh'cd the more 
free the government, the less proportion 
will the taxes bear totiie abilit) of the peo- 
ple to be taxed. 1’h(*re is one eirrumstance 
which ^rontes(juieu takes no notice of 
The 'despotic go\ernments of the East have 
no such fleets to nufmtain as England is 
obliged to keep up for the protection of her 
trade, and the secairity of her colonies ; 
but then they have no such trade, no such 
colonies, top our in w ealth upon them. The 
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Standing army of the sultans bears a very 
small proportion to their militia ; the latter 
exceed one hundred and fifty thousand, 
but receive no pay from the sultan ; they 
ha^ e lands assigned for their support. No 
wonder tlien that^ their nominal taxes 
should be few. This it is that makes the 
great dificrcncc. The subjects of the kitig 
of Prussia are severely taxed, and must be 
so, to support his standing army ; but 
w hat liberty do they enjoy ? 

In all despotic governments, the expen- 
res of the court can only be bounded by 
the will of the sovereign, or his ministers : 
in free governments, the civil list is voted 
by the people or their n'preseiitatives. 
Therefore on the whole, w c^cannot hesi- 
tate to conclude, that with regard to the 
quantum of taxes, free governments 
have a great advantage over the despotic. 

We have considered the authority by 
which taxes are levied, and tlie quantum 
in different governments. With regard to 
the proper articles of taxation, nuM un- 
doubtedly the subjects who arc to pay the 



isme must be the proper judges which will 
he the most agreeable to thertisekes, and 
best for the community. A despot may 
be guided by caprice, or misguided by liis 
favorites, to the great detriment of trade 
and ruin of the merchant. Infinite is the 
variety of tricks, which may be played in 
opening and sliutting ports, laying on heavy 
duties, or taking them ofl, to the enriching 
of some, and the impoverishment of others, 
and this wholly at the pleasure of the so- 
vereign, or his minister, and for the pur- 
pose of serving their creatures at the ex- 
pence of the public. 

The next tiling to be considered is the 
mode of collecting the taxes, as cheapest, 
as least oppressive, as most agreeable. The 
object of a fa-c stale is, to make the taxes 
productive of thegreatest possible revenue, 
inpioportion to what is taken ftom the 
subject. 1 he object of despotism is the 
revenue itself. The interest of the former 
is to let the taxes pass through few hands ; 
the latter multiplies dependants. A free 
state is yet more anxious about the mode 
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of collecting, than about the quantum of 
the tax. The despot cannot enter into.tlie 
feelings of his subjects : he considers only 
how he may supply his wants, and always 
have money at command, without sub- 
mitting to the painfuj detail of economy. 
He feels that his own interest and that of 
his subjects do not <'oinciile, and therefore 
cannot trust tlieni to administer bis reve- 
nues, and collect the taxes on his account. 
No j)rinec could feel this stronger tlian 
Charles I. when he levied ship money, and 
exacted loans. 1 hese taxes turned to 
small account. TIk; subjects have a com- 
mon interest, and will not therefore wan- 
tonly oppress each other, for the benefit of 
their common enemy. If a despot will 
make use of subjects to oppress subjects 
he must have a common interest wdth the 
oppressors ; and must let them have a con- 
siderable share of the booty, if he w ill in- 
duce them to assist in plundering their fel- 
low-citizens. The most obvious mode of 
doir^ this, is, to farm out the taxes. This 
WU8 the practice of the Roman emperors. 



IvtioSe publicans armed with the irresistible 
power of the sovereigns, in his name, but 
for their own emolument, harassed, op- 
pressed, and plundered the miserable sub* 
jects of the Roman empire. 

This practice has, been adopted by so- 
vereigns, who neither loved their subjects, 
nor were beloved by them ; but is incon- 
sistent with the very idea of a free state, 
where the subject both lays on the tax, 
and pays it. 1 he duties ot tonnage and 
poundage, which Charles I, took and 
kept without a grant from parliament, 
were let out to farm by Sir Paul Pindar, 
Sir Abraham Daws, Sir John Worsten- 
holms, and Sir John Jacob. Wo may 
judge of t}je conduct of these farmers- 
general during their administration, by the 
argument they made use of in the house 
of commons, for an act of oblivion. For 
tliis act they offered 150 ,oool. and ob- 
tained it 

Every one knows, that the only rich 
people in France, during the monarchy, 

Kiishwoith, i\% 217. 





weretnc state leeches. jSaron MonSI^; 
quieu, says, “ lhatanbfinite number of ' 
liad laws, were continually extorted from 
the kings of France by the importunate 
avarice of these farmers-general, who 
pretended to offer a* present advantage 
for regulations pernicious to posterity. 
As the monied man is always the most 
powerful, the farmer of the taxes rendered . 
himself arbitrary, even over the prince 
himself; he was not the legislator, but 
he obliged the legislator to give laws.” 
The farming of the qustoms destroyed 
commerce, by its injustice and vexations, 
as well as by the excess of the imposts: ' 
but, independent of this, it destroyed it, 
even more by the difficulties Shat arose 
from it, and by the formalities it ex- 
acted.” * Montesquieu here speaks fwl- 
j^ly (ff a subject he perfectly understands ; 
and we know that this must have been 
the ease. But this was not all the mi- 
sery; Tliese bloodsuckers, though at first 

• B. *iii. c. 19. b. XX. c. 13. 
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' mkcd with harlots, held iif exItSSS^n ■ 
and avoided by all honest men, in pro- 
cess of time, became honored for their 
near approach to the throne, resorted to, 
and courted for their riches and hospita- 
lity, and what wa« worse than all, es- 
teemed for their private virtues. jEvery 
state subject to a despot, must be liable to 
receive this galling yoke. No nation, 
while it retains its freedom will submit to 
it. How valuable then is freedom to a 
trading nation ! 

The representatives of a free people, 
must not only vote the taxes, but must 
likewise know the produce of those taxes, 
and examine the expenditure of the public 
revenue. ^ 

. It is an old saying, and a very good one, 

short accounts make long friends.’ —If 
this be so between man and man, equally 
so must it be, between the legislative and 
the executive powers in a state. How is 
it\ possible for the representative to do 
justice to his constituents, if 
lays heavy taxes on them ? 
fee representative knows, that the ordduce 
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or laakcs has been expended wi|^ 
prudence, discretion, and economy, how 
can he proceed to lay new burthens ? How 
shall he know these things without examin- 
ing the accounts ? If the representative ne- 
glects to call for the accojunts, or grants new 
subsidies to those ministers of the crown 
who refuse to produce their accounts, he 
betrays his constituents, and offers vio- 
lence to his conscience. If, however, 
the right remains, this accidental violation 
may be remedied by changing the repre- 
sentatives, and sending men of more ho- 
nor and honesty, men of better princi- 
ples, and independent fortunes, to parlia- 
ment. As long as the right remains, and 
fcionek men can be found, so long this 
nation will be able to retain its liberties. 
If the public accounts are duly kept, and 
properly examined, it must appear either, 
that the w'hole rev enue has been disposed 
of with wisdom, justice, and economy ; 
or that p^t of it has been embezzled, 
squandered, or used to unlawful purposes, 
in tile ; latter case, ministers can be 
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,ti|^ foi^^case, a free people will ciii^r- 
contribute, even to the last farthing, 
for the support of government. Under a 
despot, no such account can be expected ; 
he may squander the substance of his peo- 
, pie, in the most vain and useless pursuits ; 
he may spend their wealth on his mis- 
tresses, or favorites may spend it for 
him : he may even bind his subjects with 
chains of gold ; tliat gold which he has 
collected from them, may be employed 
in paying troops to perpetuate their bon- 
dage. 

The pyramids of ^gygti will remain 
an everlasting raonume^'/of the osten- 
tation and prodigality oi^dho despotsVho 
reared those stupendoua^fices for their 
sepulchres. The which 

stood near the city el^Mlinnpbis, was 
: right hundred feet sqiiu^^d as <U|ay 
lliigli, built of large hewn ^ones, eac^ 
;^*Airty feet in length.,. One hundred thou-J 
sand men were constantly employed’?o]| 
thirty years, in hewit^^-out those 




Ittl i^iRQgf tbis amazing pile, in 
ifemfeh for the despot, a little vanltj 
feet in length. In this purpose, how* 
ever, they were disappointed, as their bo- 
dies were hid, to prevent their being , ex- 
posed to the fury of, an injured, ^ en- 
raged people. Struck as we may be wfth 
the vanity, folly, and prodigality of the 
Egyptian tyrants, we ought to be much 
pnore sensibly affected with the ostenta- 
tion, prodigality, and folly of modem 
^spots. 

Louis XIV. of France, Wasted the 
treasure of his subjects in the most idle 
projects. Not to mention His canal of 
Languedoc, passing under and over rivers, 
climbing over or passing through moun- 
ts, only to flatter the vanity of that 
^^ud monarch: not to mention his'wa- 
tcr-wtirkaof Marly, or Versailles, nor yet 
pe ^iims he squander on his mis^es^s 
ind %attep^ : what could be more ilfe 

S )^ects of foreign dpnqqests, 
;(emp^ 1 “ Grand rc^ 

iecesse decririe," sang hir" 
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mercienary tend. The advice was goec^ 
tho%h the servile flatterer meant it ndt, 
for % his victories he had exhausted the 
treiutires of his Subjects, and brought the 
resources of the state to the lowest ebb. 

ITie king of Pmssia, cannot afford to 
spend money in any ostentatious works ; 
his subjects are sufficiently impoverished, 
by maintaining a standing army of two 
hundred and fifty thousand men : men, 
whose best employ would be to build, 
more lofty pyramids than those of Egypt. 



ON THE HOUSE OP COMMONS. 


It is well observed by Dr. Robinsoft^ 
“ that the supreme power in every society, 
is possessed by those who have arms in 
their hands.” The despot may raise and 
maintain what number of troops he 
pleases. He has nothing to restrain him, 
but his will, or the poverty of his sub- 
jects. Charles VII. of France, was , the 
first prince in Europe, who introduced a?^ 
standing army. This army, which at first, 
was only tw^enty-five thousamthorse and 
foot, was afterwards upwards of two 


hua^fCd thousand. In consequence of 
thisj^fall : the neighbouring soverbigns 
p|i^t themselves obliged to adopt the 
isst^mcasiire* ■' Mercenaiy troops were.. 

B oed into all the considerable kingr 
the Continent. They,gradi]iall| 
^^rt,raly military force that wm 
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employed or trusted. It has long be<k 
the chief object of policy, to encrease and 
to support them. It has long been the 
great aim of despots to discredit, and to 
anniliilntd all means of national acti- 
vity anti defence.”, * 

The tw'o consequences which have fol- 
lowed from hence, have been, first, that 
all these nations have lost their liberty ; 
the second, that the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope, sometimes from jealousy, at other 
times from restless ambition, have been 
constantly augmenting their military force, 
and vicing with each other, which shall 
keep up the greatest standing armies. Not 
being willing to trust arms in the hands 
of their native subjects alone, they have 
introduced foreigners. The most bold, 
the most adventurous, the most worthless, 
are the subjects who leave their native 
spot, and being entertained by the>dif- 
terent despots, compose the troops, Oft 
' which they most depend for maintaining; 
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their aulhlbrity at home,’ whilst their chid 
conquest is placed on their own subjects 
for foreign conquest, or for repelling any 
invasion from abroad. By means of mix- 
ing and blending foreign officers and na- 
tive soldiers, foreign soldiers and native offi- 
cers, foreign corps and native corps, the so- 
vereigns of Europe have nothing to fear, 
cither from their own subjects, or these 
foreign mercenaries. I'his competition 
miong the powers of Europe, must, in 
the end, reduce the subjects to two classes, 
soldiers and beggars, and inevitably prove 
the ruin| of them all, E’ngland alone ex- 
cepted. England, laying more coramo- 
iiously for trade than any other nation, 
and having no need to waste any part of 
her strength in maintaining standing ar- 
mies, has it naturally in her power to 
maintain her empire of the sea: and 
while all the nations of Europe are ex- 
hausting their already diminished re- 
iqurces, and weakening themselves, by 
(^turning to augment their standing ar- 
mies, the, by her commerce alone, must 
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naturally encrease in strength, unless $ome 
evil demon, should make her forget, the 
advantage she derives from her local situ- 
ation. Nature has given us a deep in- 
trcnehiTient, surrounded us with the ocean, 
bestowed on us a fertile country, and a 
heart to defend it ; furnished us \\ ith oak 
in plenty, for the construction of ships, 
and seamen of consummate skill to navi- 
gate, and invincible courage to fight them. 
Our situation then, the genius of the na- 
tion, and the constitution of our govern- 
ment, all conspire to banish every idea of 
a standing army : this is one of the great- 
est blessings wc derive from our situation, 

** In a land of liberty,” says Judge Black- 
stone, ‘‘,it is extremely dangerous, to 
make a distinct order of the profession of 
arms. In absolute monarchies, this is ne-‘' 
cessary for the safety of the prince, and 
arises fi-om the main principle of 
constitution, which is that of govemiagij, 
fear ; but in free states, the professiii^ 
of a soldier, taken singly, and merely as i 
profession, is justly an olyect of jealQW^;: 



Ift these, no man should take up arms,’^ 
but with a view to defend his country and 
its laws : he puts not off the citizen, when 
he enters the camp ; but it is, because he 
is a citizen, and w'ould wish to continue 
so, that he makes himself for a while a 
soldier. The laws, therefore, and the con- 
stitution of these kingdoms, know no such 
state, as that of a perpetiial standing sol- 
dier, bred up to no other profession than 
that of war : and it w^as not till the reign 
of Henry VII. that the kings of England 
had so much as a guard about their per- 
sons.” * 

If the chief magistrate in a free state, 
by whatever name he happens to be called, 
should have it in his power to cncreast^his 
army, and model it according to his plea- 
sure, with how much eas(; might he rob 
the -nation of its liberties ! 

The English had reason to look with a 
jealous eye on the five thousand soldiers 
-kept up by Charles II. and justly were 
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they alarmed at the thirty thousand 
kept up and paid by Janies 11. out of his 
pivii list. These troops acted like English- 
men, and men of honour, in the day of 
trial ; but if James had not been too pre- 
cipitate, this forco, with proper officers, 
had been sufficient to ensure success to 
his most ambitious schemes. After the 
revolution, it was made one of the arti- 
cles in the Bill of Rights, that the rais- 

ing or keeping a standing army within the 
kingdom in time of peace, unless it be 
with consent of parliament, is against 
law.** 

When a military force is raised, one soul 
should pervade the whole; one under- 
standing, ^one will, one energ}% One 
imdcrstanding, as the faithful cabinet in 
which the counsels are formed, and where 
the most inviolable secrecy is observed; 
one will to direct, one energy to actu* 
ate the whole machine. It is ne&ssaiy^ 
therefore, that there should be a gene- 
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talisSimo in eveiy state, and the sovereigft 
himself must be this general. In a free 
state, this chief commander of the mili- 
taiy force will be regarded with a jealous 
eye, and a barrier must be provided, to se- 
cure the public libertjr from his encroach- 
ments. In Lngland, the house of com- 
mons is this barrier. Here the army is 
voted trom year to year, which at the end 
end of the year, is ipso facto disbanded, 
unless continued by parliament. As it is 
only by military force, that any prince 
can seize or secure despotic power; and as 
tlie house of commons Votes and pays the 
militaiy- force, as long as the house of 
commons is uncorniplcd, even to the 
latest posterity, that house majr say to the 
ambition of the sovereign, as God to the 
ocean; “ hitherto shalt thou come, but 
no farther, and here shall thy proud waves 
be stayed.” 

The house of commons has a privilege, 
svhich throws great weight into the scale 
af the democracy, and when used witli 
temper and fidelity, is infinitely valuable, 
best of kings may unfortunately be 



surrounded with evil Counsellors. The 
most base, the most treacherous, the most 
abandoned of men, have sometimes de- 
ceived their sovereign, and gained his con- 
fidence. This is undoubtedly a case, 
which rerjuiivs a i^mcdy. For this evil 
despotism knows no remedy ; our happy 
constitution has provided one. Again, 
it is ])ossiblc that such princes as Pha- 
laris, Nero, Caracalla, may fall to the lot of 
England, whose vvliolc delight may be to 
plague, torment, and destroy their sub- 
jects. From despotism, no redress can be 
expected ; the house of commons can 
apply a sufficient remedy. The person of 
the prince indeed is sacred; his authority 
is supreme^ he has no superior, to whose 
tribunal he luav be summoned, but his 
ministers, who execute his unlawful com- 
mands, and his counsellors, who give him 
evil and pernicious counsel, they are rc- 
' sponsible. The house of commons can 
])rocccd against them, cither by impeach-,, 
ment, or bill of attainder, and in spite of ' 
every opposition, bring them to condign 



The crown itself cannot' 
nor is it in the royal prero- 
gative to' pardon them'. No human in- 
stitution can be perfect; this, however, 
approaches nearer to perfection than any 
which has been adopted by other na- 
tions for this purpose. The offenders arc 
not left to the mercy of an enraged mob, 
neither arc they accused by factious tri- 
bunes before the people, for then the peo- 
ple would be both the judges and the 
accusers. The accusation is laid by the 
representatives of the people, before the 
most respectable tribunal in the world, 
the indi\ iduals of which, if corrupt, must 
be accidentally so. How different is 
this provision for redress, from ^hat pro- 
vided by the Czar, Peter 1 . — He forbade 
any of his subjects to offer him a petition, 
till after having presented two to his offi- 
cers. In case of refusal of justice, they 
mighf^i^nt a third to the Czar himself, 
but^pon pain of death, if they were in 
’"the wrong.' After this, no one presumed 



protect them, 



to offer a petition to the ill a 

despotic government, it must be danger- 
ous to present the first petition, almost 
impossible to present the last. Under 
such a government, the subject has no- 
thing left but passive obedience and non- 
resistance. 

As this privilege of the commons af- 
fords protection from violence and op- 
pression, so it is also a sufficient barrier 
against the encroachments of the crown. 
No prince can make himself a despot, he 
must have ministers and evil counsellors. 
Though the prince himself be hid by his 
own splendor, or intrenched behind his 
royal prerogatives, the house of commons 
can effecVaally defeat his purposes, by at- 
tacking his evil counsellors, and bringing 
them to justice. In Sparta, the five 
ephori, chosen annually from the people, 
had authority to arrest and imprison the 
person of their kings. This institution 
preserved the liberty of Sparta for more 
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than six hundred yearS. The privilege of 
the commons of England gives greater se- 
curity for the preservation of liberty than 
the Spartan institution could give to any 
nation, where gold and silver are admit- 
ted, and at the same tinic is less invidious 
to sovereigns. 

As all supplies must originate in tlie 
house of commons, this house can throw 
insurmountable difficulties in the way of 
any prince, in his pursuit of despotic 
power. 

The numerous barrows which surrormd 
Stonehenge evidently mark out that spot 
as holy. Here our druidical ancestors con- 
tended pro aris etfocis, and much of the 
best British blood was shed to preserve that 
sacred pile from violation. The BritonS| 
in defending that, defended what they va- 
lued most; the invaders, when wishing to 
bring them to an action, had only to ap- 
proach their temple. The treasury Is the 
sacred shrine of liberty; round this the 
most bloody battles have been fought, and 
the monuments of the slain arc seen on 
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every side. Our ancestors, in defending 
this, eventually secured what they valued 
most, their liberty. Here unhappy Charles 
first attacked his parliaments ; here they had 
their fiercest conflicts. In order to estab- 
lish a despotic power, it was necessary that 
he should be able*to raise supplies without 
the aid of parliaments : hence his ship-mo- 
ney, his tonnage and poundage, his mo- 
nopolies, and loans; to stop him in his ca- 
reer, they met him on tlie ground, and 
drove him from it. In gaining lliis, they 
gained every thing. 1 o pi-ociin* mono) 
he was obligedi though most unwillingly, 
and with a bad grace, to grant the petition 
of right, and to say, after many struggles 
and evasions, Soit droit fait comme il 
est desifo.’' 

To pro('urc money he was obliged to 
give up his c>il counsellors, and redress 
all the grievances of his subjects. After 
tills, all would have been well, if tbc par- 
liament could have trusted him for his fu- 
ture conduct. This confidence was want- 
ing ; and tliis unhappy monarch fell a sa- 



crifice to his own mistaken notions of the 
English constitution, and the parliament’s 
want of confidence in his sincerity. 

Riches have been looked upon as the 
sinews of war. Whenever, therefore, our 
sovereigns have been at v^ar, they have been 
obliged to redress the grievances of their 
subjects. Herodotus relates, that when 
Sennacherib luid entered Egypt vvitli a nu- 
merous and victorious army, lie was op- 
posed by Sethon, king of Egypt, with 
only a handful of undisciplined troops. In 
the night, a prodigious multitude of rats 
entered the camp of Sennacherib, and 
gnawing to pieces all tlie bow-strings, and 
all the thongs of the shields, rendered his 
army incapable of making any defence, in 
Consequence of which, that monarch re- 
treated with precipitation and disgrace. 
This fiction has been often realized in Eng- 
land. Our sovereigns, however, have had 
' their option, either to redress the griev- 
ances of their subjects, or to retreat from 
their onterprizes with precipitation and 
disgrace. It is the prerogative of the 



crown to make war. The prince may 
draw the sword, but the house of commons 
alone can give that sword an edge. Had 
it not been for this check, the kings of 
England would have been long since des- 
potic. They were seldom fond of meet- 
ing their parliaments, excepting they want- 
ed money ; as soon as that was granted, 
the parliament was dissolved. Sensible of 
this, it has been the policy of all honest 
parliaments, to make the redress of griev- 
ances and the supplies, go hand in hand. 
As I shall resume this subject, I shall only 
now observe, that it has been the opinion 
of all men, that Englishmen can never lose 
their liberties, but by the treachery of their 
representatives ; because the house of com- 
mons, while uncorrupt, has been, and 
ever must be, an impassable barrier bfr* 
tween liberty and despotism. 



ON TOLERATION. 


If our reason were always clear, un- 
ruffled by passions, unclouded by preju- 
dices, unimpaired by disease or intempe- 
rance ; if our ideas were clear and distinct, 
complete in all their parts, comprehensive 
in all their modes, attributes, properties, 
and relations, extensive in all their kinds ; 
if we could arrange all these ideas orderly, 
and examine them in a proper method ; if 
our judgments were strong, and we could 
always bring them to a focus ; if we were 
all skilful in the art of reasoning, and ex- 
pert in the act of it ; there woifld be but 
one system of religion upon earth. The 
reverse of all this being the case, the sys- 
tems are infinite in number. Could 
we examine minutely the minds of all 
thinking men, we should be able to 
distinguish and identify them by their sys- 
tems, as we do by the features of their 
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faces. Where the principal features of re- 
ligion are the same, we should yet find 
that no two were perfectly alike. 


Facies non omnibus una, 

Nec (li versa tamcn qualcm dccct esse sororum. 

« 

This being the case, every man of princi- 
ple may stand in need of toleration. 

Despotism is naturally a stranger to to- 
leration. The arguments which Hobbes 
makes use of, to prove that religion is abso- 
lutely inconsistent with the interest of civil 
sovereigns, hold good only in regard to civil 
despotism. Baron Montesquieu lias well 
observed, that virtue is the principle of a 
democracy, honour of a monarchy, and 
fear of despotism. Most certainly it is the 
interest of a despot, that his subjects should 
fear him, more than they fear any other 
being. Now religion says to all its vota- 
ries, “ fear not them that kill the body, 
but are not able to kill the soul ; but ra- 
ther fear him which is able to destroy 
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both soul and body in hell.”* If this fear 
cannot be excluded, the despot must usurp 
the whole direction of it ; he must be the 
high priest. This was the first step of 
Julius CiTsar : when but a youth, he of- 
fered himself candidate for tliis high office. 
Tlic jealousy of Sc'vlla, excited by this 
token of liis ambition, was for that time 
an obstacle which he could not surmount. 
Some years after the death of Scylla, there 
happened another vacancy ; Ca'sar was 
then chosen high priest of Jupiter, the 
next year prietor, tlicn consul, and last of 
all assumed despotic po^\Tr. Tlic sove- 
reigns of modern Rome would never have 
been able to bind their kings with chains 
and their nobles with fetters of iron, if 
they had not been armed with a two-edged 
sw ord, and ^vorn the triple crowm of hea- 
ven, earth, and hell. Mahomet, by unit- 
ing in his owui person, the three offices of 
prophet, priest, and king, did not indeed 
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exclude the fear of a divine Being, but then 
he had the sole direction of that fear. 

At first sight, the conduct of the 
ha])py Stuarts, who undoubtedly aimed 
at despotic power, must appear to have 
been very absurd; they endeavoured to 
cstal)lish the Roman catholic religion in 
England, and to introduce a fear which 
afterwards they w^ould not have been able 
to regulate. Their conduct, however, was 
not absurd. Henry VHI. though a ca- 
tholic, having established despotic power 
at home, made use of the protestants to 
shake oil' the power of the pope. The 
princes of the Stuart family were willing 
to receive that yoke again, provided the ca- 
tholics would help to subdue the free spi- 
rit of thc*j)rotcstants; and the Roman ca- 
tholics u crc willing to assist the crown to 
establish arbitrary power, provided the 
crown would establish the Roman catholic 
religion. It can never be the interest of 
the present family to tread in the same 
steps ; because, if tlie stumbling block of 
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religion were removed, the nation might 
look towards Sardinia. 

When the ten tribes of Israel had thrown 
off their allegiance to the family of David, 
and chosen Jeroboam for their king, he said, 
“ If this people go up to do sacrifice in the 
house of the Lord at Jerusalem, tlien shall 
the heart of this people turn again unto 
their lord, even unto Rehoboain king of 
Judah. Whereupon the king took coun- 
sel, and made two calves of gold, and said 
unto them, it is too much for you to go 
up unto Jerusalem; behold the gods, 0 
Israel I which brought thee up out of the 
land of Egypt. And he set the one in 
Beth-el, and the other put he in Dan.”* 
Jeroboam thought it expedient to change 
the national religion, and to introduce 
idolatry, in order to establish his throne. 
Should hereafter any prince of the pro- 
testant line in England, unwarily, adopt 
the same conduct, he will only prove, 
that the children of this world have been, 
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in their generation, w iscr Ilian the children 
of light. 

It is the interest of the despot to have 
hut one religion in his dominions, because 
it his interest lliat Ihere should be none. 

In despotic stalps, the nature of tlic 
governiiK'nt recjuires the most passive obe- 
dience, and w lu'u once the prince’s will is 
made known, it ought infallibly to produce 
its ctrect.”'^' Nothing can prevent this cf- 
ieet but religion. Neither the amor pa- 
lri(Vj nor the rules of honor, must be 
pleaded for not executing the d('mands 
of a desj)ot, Religion alone, like an angel 
with Iiis drawn sword, can w ithstand him. 
(^harles IX. having sent orders to Viscount 
Doric, to m:yssa('ro the protestants at Bay- 
onne, reeei> (*d for answer, Sire, among 
the inhabitants of this town, and your ma- 
jesty’s troops, ] could only find honest 
citizens, and brave soldiers, but not one 
executioner; we jointly, therefore, beseech 
your majesty to command our arms and 
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lives, in things which are practicable.’’ 
“ This great and generous soul,” says 
Montesquieu, looked upon a base action 
as a thing impossible.” This answer to a 
despot must have been punished with in- 
stant death. , 

Private judgment of good and evil, Just 
and unjust, is incomj)atible with a perfect 
despotism : it can admit of no private con- 
science; it allows only one conscience, 
one law, one will, one fear. 

It is not the interest of despotism to to- 
lerate more than one religion ; because if 
there be more than one, men may be led 
to enquire which is the best ; and it is not 
the interest of the despot, that men should 
exercise their reason ; for if tl^ey l)egin to 
think, there is no knowing >vhcre their 
thoughts may end. Religion must address 
herself to their eyes, not to J:hcir under- 
standings ; to their imagination, not to their 
reason ; and must call for the exercise of 
fhe body/ not the exertions of the mind ; 
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that tlic people being kept in profound ig- 
norance, may be quiet and contented under 
the most blind and abject subjection to the 
despot. As it is not the interest of des- 
potism to tolerate, toleration under that 
government must be precarious, and de- 
pend entirely on the caprice or humour of 
the despot, or the influence he is under. 
If it should come into his head to set up a 
golden image in the plains of Dura, all his 
subjects must fall down and worship it, or 
must be thrown into the midst of a fiery 
furnace,* If, instead of a golden image, 
lie should rather choose to elevate a conse- 
crated wafer, the subject must either fall 
down and worship, or be committed to 
the flames.' 

If servile flatterers, and sordid courtiers 
diouldobrupiely insinuate to their sovereign, 
that he is a god, and persuade liim to issue 
his decree, forbidding men to offer any 
petition, for the space of thirty days, to 
God or man, save to the king only ; the 
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subject must cease to worship the God of 
his fathers, according to his own consci- 
ence, or must be cast into the den of lions.* 
If instead of offering himself as the object 
of worship, he should rather choose to sub- 
stitute some favourite saint, or the virgii\ 
Mary, the consequence of disobedience 
might be yet more dreadful ; (lie holy in- 
quisition might be substituted for the lion’s 
den; and the inquisitors, with the rack, 
their horrid engine of cruelty, might sup- 
ply the place of lions. 

“ The prisons of the inquisition arc little 
dark cells, without any furniture but a 
hard quilt ; the prisoner is not permitted 
to see any one except his keeper, in this 
cell, who brings him his diet w ith a lamp 
that burns half an hour, and 'ileparts in si- 
lence. At the end of three days, he is 
carried to the inquisitor, and takes an oath, 
to return true answers to all questions 
which shall be put to him, and to confess 
all his heresies. If he have no heresies to 
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confess, he is carried back to his doleful 
dungeon, for three days more, to recollect 
himself, and to call to mind his heresies, 
his teachers, and his accomplices. Being 
again broiiglit before the inquisitors, they 
ask him where he was born and educated ; 
who ^\'ore his parents, masters, confessor ; 
when he was last at confession, or the 
mass ? If in answering all these (jueslions, 
he cannot be brouglit to accuse himself, he 
is sent back again to his dark and dismal 
prison, and time is given him to pray for 
repentance. At the end of three days, he 
is again carried to the inquisitors, w lio now 
('xamine him on the peculiar doctrines of 
popery, on transubstantiation, on the wor- 
shipping of the host, images, saints, and 
tlic virgin Mliry; on the infallibility of the 
pope, and his power to pardon sins, past, 
present, and to come, &c. &c. If he an- 
swers, that he believes all this, he is then 
taken to the rack, attended by a notary, 
who is to write down his confession. Here 
he remains in torment one hour by the 
glass, after which a surgeon puts his bones 
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in joint, and he is carried back to his cell 
And this horrid process is repeated three 
times, at certain intciTals, till the miserable 
wretch perl laps confesses heresies he was 
never guilty of, or acknowledge that he 
dare not woi’ship idols. If after two days, 
the prisoner aHirnis tifat Ifis conti^ssion was 
extorted from liiin by the torments he un- 
der\^ ent, and tluTcfore n-l\is<‘s to sign it, 
he is again |)ut upon the rack. If lie con- 
fesses that he did speak heretical words, 
but, to save lii.s estate for his family, atlirms 
tliat lie spak(! unadvisedly, he is ])ui upon 
the rack to prove the truth of this assertion. 
The prisoner luwcr know s wlio are liis ac- 
cusers, or what particmlar w'ords or adions 
arc laid to his eluirge ; nor must his advo- 
cate know these things. WitiK^scs are com- 
pelled to give evidence, under pain of tlie 
greater excommunication ; and his own 
advocate is bound by oath to divulge Ins 
client’s secrets. When the fatal morning 
is conic, the domiuicans begin the pro- 
cession, followed by the penitents clothed 
in black; barc-footed, and with w ax can- 
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dies in their hands ; some htfve benitoes, 
and others who have just escaped being 
burnt, have inverted flames painted on 
their garments ; then come the negative and 
relapsed, with flames painted on their gar- 
ments and on tlieir breasts, carrying their 
own pictures, with dogs, serpents, and 
devils round them, all with open mouths. 
I'he familiars and inquisitors close the pro- 
cession. After prayers and a sermon, tlie 
prisoners are delivered over to the secular 
arm, with earnest entreaties not to touch 
their blood, or put their life in danger ! 
They are instantly bound with chains, 
carried to the secular prison for about two 
hours, then brought out, chained to stakes 
about four yards high, seated within half 
a yard of the top, when the negative and 
relapsed are strangled, but the honest and 
professed are solemnly delivered up to the 
devil ; after which the holy fathers leave 
them: when, their faces being first scorched, 
the furze kindled round them, and in about 
half an hour in calm weather, or in about 



two hours, in very windy weather, their 
excruciating torments end.* 

In the reign of Henry VIII. the form 
only of our constitution remained ; liberty 
had taken her flight, and the king w'as be- 
come a tyrant. His parliament exerted an 
act of its omnipotence, made him infallible, 
and then ordained, that whatever he should 
enjoin in matters of religion, should be be- 
lieved and obeyed by all his subjects. In 
consequence of this, he gave them their 
daily creed. Whoever believed to-day 
what had been truth the day before, was 
committed to the flames : had he happily 
escaped undiscovered, only for one day, 
Ks creed had been orthodox again, and 
his life had been spared. Farliavcnt had 
endued the king with one attribute of the 
Divinity, but could do no more for him ; 
had bestowed infallibility, but could not 
give immortality : he died. — His children 
all succeeded in their turn to his crown, 
and to his in&llibility : and each changed 
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the national religion. Edward VI. con- 
verted his subjects from the Roman catholic 
religion, and made them protestants. 
Queen Mary knew well the nature of that 
power with which her father had been in- 
vested, and which now devolved to her. 
When her father had asked her, what her 
opinion was concerning pilgrimage.s, pur- 
gatory, and relics, she, like a wise wo- 
man, a dutiful daughter, and an obedient 
subject, returned for answer, that “ she 
had no opinion but such as she received 
from tlie king, who had her w'hole heart 
in his keeping, and might imprint upon it, 
in these and all other matters, whatever 
his inestimable virtue, his excellent learning, 
and his high wisdom, should think con- 
venient for her.”* This princess had no 
sooner taken possession of her high dig- 
nities, than she thought it convenient to 
imprint orthodox opinions oh the hearts 
of all her subjects. Such as did not readily 
receive tliese, she committed to the flames. 


Burnet 't Reformation. 
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If any Were far enlightened at the stake, 
as to profess the true religion of the day, 
they were burnt in that happy moment, to 
secure the salvation of their souls. It was 
said by the privy council, if they recant 
sincerely, they are fit •to die; if not sin- 
cerely, they are not fit to live.”^ 

Siic died, and was succeeded by her sister. 
Truth then took another form, and ap- 
peared in a more simple dress. Stript of 
her goodly ornaments, and gorgeous attire, 
it was not easy for those who had been 
accustomed to see and, admire her in all 
her former splendor, suddenly to recognise 
her. She was no longer seen in her fiery 
chariot, nor was her way now marked 
with blood ; but plain, unadorned, mild, 
and gentle, slij^e courted rather than com- 
manded the Reverence of mankind. Up- 
wards of nine thousand benefieed clergy 
swore allegiance to her.* Thus, in the 
space of about seven years, was the national 
religion changed from catholic to protes- 


* Bur.net’s Reformation. 
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tant, from protcstant, to catholic, and 
from catholic to protestant again ; and in 
every change, many of the clerg)^ were most 
unjustly reduced to this alternative, either 
to violate their consciences, or to starve. 

It is of the essence of a free government 
to tolerate. As the people are bound by 
no lawSy but those to which they have 
given their own consent, and arc liable to 
pay no taxesi, but those which they have 
laid upon tlieniselves, they have a superior 
right to clioosc tlu'ir own religion. Men 
who have not studied the nature of civil 
society, and are not able to plead for their 
privileges, will yet feel that the rights of 
conscience were not given up to the public, 
when mciKcntered into society. No man 
can be supposed to have given up that 
which is of infinite vulue to himself, for a 
finite consideration, namely the protection 
of the state. Again : The state can never 
be supposed, as a compensation for pro- 
tection, to have accepted that which would 
become of no value the moment it shoidd 
be given up, namely a man’s conscience. 
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Once more : No man can give what is not 
his own to give* Conscience is no man’s 
property ; it belongs to God alone. Every 
man feels this for himself. Conscience 
can only be directed by the understanding ; 
and all the power that a man has over his 
understanding, is to apply it, or not to 
apply it. He cannot choose his own creed. 
Every man feels this. It is equally absurd, 
therefore, to suppose that, by entering into 
society, men tacitly give up their under- 
standing and rights of conscience, or that, 
being given up by any ^verbal agreement, 
that agreement can be valid, or the per- 
formance of it possible. The majority may 
certainly establish a national religion. It 
is not enough to punish crimes when they 
have been committed ; it is incumbent on 
societies to watch over the morals of the 
people, and to prevent the commission of 
crimes. It is not sufficient in a state to 
have legislators, judges, and executioners. 
To none of these can the transgressor say, 
Whither shall I go then from thy spirit ; 
or whither shall I flee from thy presence ? 

K? 
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If I ascend up into heaven, thou art there ; 
if I go down into hell, thou art there also. 
If I take the wings of the morning, and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea ; 
even there also shall thy hand lead me : 
and thy right hand shall hold me. If I 
say, surely the darkness shall cover me; 
then shall my night be turned to day : yea 
the darkness is no darkness with thee ; but 
the night is as clear as the day ; the dark 
and light arc to thee both alike.”* 

In every state there must be men chosen 
or appointed to teach and exhort the 
people to ob(y the lavs, not only for 
fear of the punishment threatened by those 
laws, for this may often be evaded, but for 
conscience’s sake. Human laws must of 

c 

necessity be imperfect ; in many respects 
they inevitably come short of their mark, 
which is the happiness of mankind. No 
human law'S ever said, If thine enemy 
liunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him 
drink. Be not overcome of evil ; but over- 
come evil with good. And, whatsoerer 


Psalm cxxxix. 
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yc would thut nicii should do unto you> dft 
ye even so to them." Religion alone, and 
her ministers, can teach men to cultivate 
this heaven-bom temper, and improve so- 
ciety to the highest pitch of perfection 
possible on earth. 

In a well regulated state, then, there 
must be an established ministry, to teach 
the eternal law, and to bo guardians of 
the national religion. Such a ministry has 
been established in every nation iipon earth. 
Though the majority may establish a na- 
tional religion, it cannot do that whicli it 
never received power to do, nor dispose ot 
that which was never committed to it. A 
free state cannot compel men to part with or 
violate their consciences. If this state were 
composed of Mahometans and Gentoos, 
trifling as it may appear, the Gentoo must 
not be compelled to cat beef, nor the Ma- 
hometan to eat pork, because in so doing, 
each would violate his conscience. 

To secure the most sacred rights of con- 
science, a nation must preserve its freedom. 

K4 



ON TRADE. 


The arts and manufactures, trade and 
commerce, are inseparably connected with 
freedom ; they arise from it, and they tend 
to produce it. Let any country regain its 
liberty, and these return ; let a country 
lose its liberty, and these gradually die 
away ; let them flourish, and the country 
cannot easily be subdued by a foreign 
power, nor ensl{ivcd by its own sovereign. 
Artists, manufacturers, and merchants, are 
the life and soul of liberty ; the metro- 
polis is the chief vital part, Avhere the first 
and last pulse of liberty will be felt. — Un- 
der a ilespotic government, property is 
precarious, u ealth is dangerous : it is not 
the interest of the despot to encourage 
trade, nor is it the interest of merchants, 
and manufacturers to trust to a despot. 
The most fertile country, if the govern- 
ment is not free, will not allure them ; 
security of property, and certainly of en^* 



joyment, being their first research, these 
bees often lodge their honey in the harren 
rock . The Tyrians by commerce acquired 
such wealth and strength, as enabled them 
for thirteen years to resist the whole power 
of Nebuchadnezzar ; rather than submit at 

t 

last, they quitted a fertile country, and re- 
tired to a little island, where they built 
their city on a rock, and there maintained 
their freedom. At the commencement of 
the eleventh century, Europe began to 
awake, as out of a deep sleep ; the eyes of 
its inhabitants were opened to see the utility 
of commerce with the Value of liberty, and 
their mutual connection. They had borne 
the yoke of feodal tyranny for many ages. 
That system of government was very sim- 
ple, but to the -last degree oppressive. The 
sovereign sometimes exerted despotic sway 
over the feodal lords ; at other times in- 
deed, his power was circumscribed, and 
his authority despised ; but the feodal lords 
themselves exercised at all times the most 
absolute dominion over their slaves and 
vassals. Cities being subject to the juris- 
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diction ^nd oppression of the lords, ^nd 
deserted by merchants and manufacturers, 
were inhabited only by slaves, and the 
lowest of the people. The active and in- 
dustrious artizans were driven away by the 
impolitic exactions, and absurd regulations, 
of the avaricious barons. In the eleventh 
century, some cities in Italy cast off the 
yoke, others purchased their freedom, and 
established an equal government. The ci- 
ties of France, Germany, Spain, and En- 
gland, soon followed the example, and 
either formed themselves into independant 
corporations, governed by their own laws, 
or else obtained charters for that purpose, 
from the sovereign ; still remaining subject 
to his dominion. 

In the traih of returning liberty, came 
the arts, manufactures, commerce, industr)', 
and wealth. Happy had it been for man- 
kind, if luxury could have been left behind- 
Even luxury under the restraint of reason 
and religion, is beneficial to society, prp- 
motes indusliy, and leads to the perfection 
of the arts. 
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At the introduction of commerce, the 
cities of Italy took the lead, and soon es- 
tablished their freedom and independence. 
Among these was Florence, by whose go- 
vernment, under the form of a democracy, 
encouraging and protecting manufactures, 
this city grew in power, and its citizens in 
wealtli. 

Venice is more ancient than Florence. 
Venice was governed by a peculiar kind of 
aristocracy, whose interest it was to en- 
courage commerce, because her nobility 
engaged in it. Jealous of her liberty, she 
employed only foreign mercenaries in her 
army, while her navy, which was her chief 
strength, was manned and commanded by 
her own subjects. By her tra^c, she ac- 
quired such wealth and power, as enabled 
her in the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, to resist the united efforts of tbepope^ 
the emperor of Germany, the kings ot 
France and Arragon, with almost all the 
]^rinces of Italy. It matters not what free 
form of government is adopted by any 
country — democracy, aristocracy, or mixed 
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monarchy— provided the artists, manufac- 
turers and merchants, can find where they 
may enjoy peace and quietness, protec- 
tion and security for their persons and 
possessions. We have had examples of 
the two first— let, us consider an instance 
of the latter. 

The seventeen provinces of the Nether- 
lands were first united under Philip of 
Burgundy, in the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century. They had long enjqyed 
the sweets of a free government, similar 
to that established in all the northern na- 
tions. The sovereignty was hereditary ; 
but the laws were passed, and taxes voted, 
by the three estates of the nobility, the 
clergy, and the commons. Their .cities 
had peculiar immunities, and internal ju- 
risdiction. This security and happiness 
was not disturbed by Philip. This prince 
being icise, considered that the wealth 
which flowed into his dominions through 
the cities of Bourges, Ghent, and Ant- 
werp, would cease to flow, should these 
cities lose their liberty; being good, he 
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loved his subjects, and rejoiced to seO 
them happy. When, therefore, by their 
blood and treasure, he had established his 
throne, and secured himself against the 
power of France, he was contented to 
reign over a free people: knowing that 
the Ixappiness of tlie subject, is the surest 
foundation of the sovereign’s greatness. 

The emperor Charles V. being a na- 
tive of the low countries, had a peculiar 
love for this part of liis dominions ; which, 
during his reign, continued to cnercase in 
wealth. 

Philip II. his successor in tlie Nether- 
lands and Spain, being a prince of dif- 
ferent dispositions, and residing in Spain, 
his native country, appointed tlje duchess 
of Parma, regent of the low countries, 
with orders to set up the inquisition. The 
common people revolted, but were soon 
reduced. To punish them, to insure the 
establishment of the inquisition, and to 
prevent any future insurrections, Philip 
sent a reinforcement to the duchess, con- 
sisting of ten thousand veteran soldiers, 



Spanish and Italian, under the command 
of the duke of Alva, an experienced gene- 
ral. This force produced astonishment, 
submission, and despair, among those who 
could not fly before it. Upon the first 
report of this expedition, the trading peo- 
ple of the towns and country, began in 
vast numbers to retire out of the pro- 
vinces ; so as the duchess wrote to the 
king, that in a tew days above an hun- 
dred thousand men liad left the country 
and withdraw n both their money ant 
their goods, and inore were following every 
day : so great an antipathy, there ever ap- 
pears between merchants and soldiers.” * 
Many of these families came to England, 
and settle^^- in Norwich, Colchester, Sand- 
wich, Maidstone, and Southampton, under 
protection of queen Elizabeth. In return 
for their hospitable reception, they en- 
riched the kingdom with the manufacture 
of bays, and says, and other woollen and 

♦ Sir W. Temple’s Observations on the Pjovinccs 
of the Netlierlands. 
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Knfcn cloths of like kind. * Some of tfteitt 
settled in Sweden, and carried the iron 
and other manufactures into that coun- 
try. f Fresh exactions, cruelties, and op- 
pressions, excited in the Netherlands fresh 
insurrections, whicli# never more sub- 
sided, till, after a contest which lasted 
upwai'ds of forty years, the seven united 
provinces established their liberty, and 
were acknowledged a free and indepen- 
dent people. The arts, manufactures, 
and commerce, rcturiu'd with returning 
liberty, and wealth flowed in upon them 
from every quarter of the globe. If, 
for a moment, we can turn our eyes 
from this scene of industry, from these 
rich provinces, where peace, and ])tenty 
but very lately reigned, let us enquire 
what is become of Athens, Tyre, Si- 
don, Carthage, Colchis, Syracuse, Agri- 
gentum, Rhodes, those free cities, each 
of which, in its day, has been the 

* Camden, p. 416. 

t Lord Moleswonh’s Account of Denmark, ar^i 
Sweden. 
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metropolis of the commercial world 
They are now no more; their place is 
liardly to be found. They lost their 
liberty : the arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce have taken their everlasting flight. 
— ^Tradc, like the sun, rose in the East ; 
and, with liberty, has been travelling to 
the West. 



ON AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculture depending in a great 

measure on the arts, manutkcturcs, and 
commerce, must rise and tall with tlu-m. 
In vain will the farmer raise his corn, 
and fat his cattle, if there be not ma- 
nufacturers to consume them, and mer- 
chants to transport th«m to a foreign 
market. 

In a free country, agriculture is car- 
ried to the highest pitch ; farmers are 
wealthy; peasants abound, and'havc abun- 
dant work; all are employed, and all 
are happy. The farmer finds a ready 
market for all his cattle, corn and wool, 
and the peasant goes cheerfully to his 
labours in the field, while his wife and 
children sing over the .spinning-wheel. 

“ The pastures are clothed with docks ; 

L 
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jthe Tallies also are covered witbn corn, 
and llic little hills rejoice on every side.*”^ ' 

' While this island was subject to the 
yoke of feodal tyranny, agriculture was 
neglected, and the inhabitants were often 
swept away in multitudes by famine. The 
condition of the peasants was most de- 
plorable. They were all slaves, and groan- 
ed under the most galling yoke. Mar- 
liugj) was too lionorablc a state for them 
to be indulged in. They bred for the 
benefit of their masters. They could ac- 
rj\iire no property. They were altogether 
at (lie mercy of ^ their lord, who might 
citlicr sell them, or hang them, as he 
pleased. That they might be every mo- 
ment reminded of their condition, they 
^^(•re ol)lig'ed to shave their lieads, while 
lV{'emeii w ore long hair. They were in 
all respects on the same footing with the 
cattle. There were some called Villani, 
who coidd aecjiiire property, but were yet 
fixed to the frecliold, and made part of 


!xv, I'i. 
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the stock. Others again, were called Ff4|li 
holders ; but their condition was so nSi«« 
serable, that they often resigned their li- 
berty, and, for the sake of protection, 
chose rather to be slaves.” * 

This is still the wretched state of Po- 

t 

land, and most other parts of the Con* 
tinent. Some of the lords possess entire 
provinces ; they oppress the husbandmen, 
in order to have the greater quantities of 
eorn, vvliich they send to strangers, to 
procure the siiperduous demands of luxu* 
ry. This is their onl} artieleof commerce: 
had tliey no foreign trade, they would 
be more happy, as tlie p('asants would then 
have bread to cat, and therefore would 
till the ground vvith cheerfulness, f 

The condition of Russia is but little 
better. They have more trade; but the 
peasants being slaves, and having no pro- 
perty in the soil they cultivate, can have 
but little encouragement to industry — no 

* Roblnson'i> Chuiks V. 

Montssq. b. xx, c. yi 
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rbom for emulation, or ambition. The 
nature of the government may be known 
by the face of the country. • We may say 
of despots, as the prophet does of the 
* locusts, The land is as the garden of 
Eden before tliem^ and behind them a 
desolate wilderness.** * 


Joel ii. 3. 
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ON POPULATION. 


The Strength and prosperity of every 
nation, depends upon the number of its 
inhabitants. The more persons there are 
to bear the taxes, the lighter will the bur- 
then be on the shoulders of each indi- 
vidual. The more fighting men any coun- 
try can send forth, the better able will it 
be to defend its own borders, or to annoy 
the enemy. 

The number of inhabitants in any coun- 
try, will bear proportion to the ease with 
which the man and wife can gain sub- 
sistence, together with the personal secu- 
rity afforded by the government of that 
country. Every one who is industrious, 
may gain a subsistence, where agricul- 
ture, the arts, manufactures, and com- 
merce are encouraged. These are cn(fou- 
raged, and flourish under a free govern- 
ment. Where the government is free, there 

L 3 
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ako will be the greatest personal secu- 
rity. Under a free government, there- 
fore, inhabitants will most abound. 

A country may be in itself barren, or 
only relatively so ; it may produce no- 
thing, or not enough for the inhabitatits. 
If its produce he relatively defective, this 
may arise from the fecundity of the wo- 
men, from habits of luxury, or from tax- 
ation. In all these cases, migrations will 
take place, hut with dilierent effects. In 
the former, they will be beneficial, in the 
latter hurtful. But \\ hen migrations arise 
from oppression, 'they are destructive ; the 
caii.^e always remaining, the state must 
be totally exhausted in tlie end. Though 
the country be absolutely barren, yet, if 
it be surrounded by countries subject to 
oppression, wlicro property is precarious, 
and personal S('eurity is not provided for, 
this barren com\try, if under a free go- 
vernment, will abound \\ ith inhabitants.^ 
Any change in the national religioij^ 
brought about by violence, tends to depo^ 
pulatiun, by excitingt civil war. 



It^ has always been obsemd, that in 
civil wars, every evil passion of the hu- 
man breast rages with relentless fury; 
every bond is loosed ; amidst the noise of 
arms, the laws are silent; moral obli- 
gations have no longer any force ; the tics 
of blood and friendsfiip are dissolved. 
When the devouring flames have spread, 
torrents of blood alon(‘ can extinguish 
them; but torrents of blood cannot re- 
move the deep-rooted enmity and luitred 
from the hearts of the survivors. It re- 
quires ages, to wipe away the remem- 
brance of those evils, w hich the contend- 
ing parties brought upon each otlier. if 
common civil wars are ’so fierce, how 
much more fierce are those which claim 
the sanction of religion, even of that reli- 
gion which proclaims peace on earth, 
good will tow\ards men ? In such wsixs, 
every species of cruelty is practised, with- 
the least remorse ; the evil passions, 
Hfet^only are let loose, but an: urged orj 
ftftAlrmed with the authority of Cod : 



Heligion then, no longer like herself, 

Assumes the port of Mars; and at her heels, * 
Leash’d in like hounds, do ianiine, sword, 

And firo, crouch for employment. 


Under the government of a despot, the 
established religion can have no security. 
Every man, who has a system of religion, 
must have a good opinion of it, or he 
W’ould renounce it ; he must, of neces- 
sity, think it the best system, or he would 
change it for a better, fie who has found 
a treasure may conceal it, that no part of 
it may be taken from him ; but he who 
thinks he has found the truth, if behave 
any benevolence of heart, will wish to 
communicate it to others : and this the 
more readdy, because he does not thereby 
diminish his own stock. Zeal for the 
honor ot his God, and a hope of future 
reward, will urge forward this charitable 
work. By these motives, we may sup- 
j>()sc the despot to be actuated, provided 
he lia]>pens to have a fiivorite system 
his own. Tlie truth is so clear tQ 
o\\ n mind, and tlie arguments in favor of 
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his splem so convincing, that if men do 
no see the one, and feel the force of the 
other, it must be because they wilfully 
shut their eyes against the light, and ob- 
stinately refuse to yield obedience to the 
truth. What the force of arguments will 
not do, the force of authority must ac- 
complish, and thus, eitlier from a prin- 
ciple of benevolence or pride, tbc despot 
changes the national religion. This scene 
has often been exhibited in our island. 
As long as our constitution lasts, it is to 
be hoped, we shall never see this scent; 
again. Should we, in dny future period, 
lose our liberty, the national religion 
would most likely undergo another change, 
as destructive to the human species as fire 
and sword can make it. 

Nothing tends more to depopulate a 
country than persecution. This is the 
immediate and inevitable con.sefjucncc of 
■ changing the national religion. Men of 
principle cannot be compelled by violence, 
ta renounce what has been deeply im- 
pressed upon their minds as truth, nor 
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hastily to redeive as true, what ihey ha^e 
been taught to reject as false. Men of ho- 
nor cannot bear to be treated with con- 
tempt, as rational, and therefore capable 
of religion ; as irrational, and therefore 
not fit to choose their own religion ; as 
hypocrites and time-servers, who have 
hitiierlo professed a false religion ; or who 
are to (|uit the true, merely through fear 
of the ruling power. Therefore, in every 
change, many of the priests and people, 
from conviction, prejudice, love, revc- 
rerjcc, or pride, must be attaclied to tlie 
old religion, and from motives of consci- 
ence, interest, or resentment will resist. 
Tills resistance is the commencement of a 
civil religious war, and the consequence 
of such a war will inevitably be, that the 
victors will, for a time, persecute the 
vanquislied. Persecution is both the pa- 
rent and offspring of prejudice ; and to 
avoid the reproaches of humanity, some- 
times hides herself behind the pretence, 
of self-pi*escrvalion, and aims at extirp#" 
tion : at other times, persecution puts on 
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the disguise of charity, and professes to 
exterminate only with a view to the hap- 
piness of mankind ; that by the excision 
of the infected member, the body may be 
preserved ; and that by punishment some 
may be rcc'laimed, and others, by the ex- 
ample, kept from errors. At other times 
again, persecution appears in the charac- 
ter of a holy zeal, and for the honor of 
God her left hand holding a liglilcd 
torch, her right hand grasping a sword, 
she goes fortl\ to avenge the injured Ma- 
jesty of Heaven. JVrsccution tends to 
depopulate a country, nbt only like fire, 
by destroying, but like a whii'iwind, by 
dispersing. When Louis in viola- 
tion of his most solemn promises, and 
without any provocation, but only for the 
glory of God, and the happiness of man- 
kind, revoked the edict of Nantz, granted 
to the protestants in tlie reign of Henry 
IV. more than eight hundred thousand 
people, wdth their money, arts, and manu- 
factures, left France, where tiudr fathers 
had enjoyed the free exercise of* their rcli- 
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gion near an hundred years. * Fifty thou-^ 
sand of these came to England, and 
brought the silk manufacture with them. 
Many of these fugitives carried their in- 
dustry, arts, and manufactures, with them 
into Holland, where their counttymen had 
found a safe retreat from the persecution 
of Henry II. 

I’lie provinces of the Netherlands af- 
forded an asylum for the persecuted 
of every country; they stretched forth 
their arms to receive, and to protect the 
prolestants, driven out of Germany by 
Charles V. and From England by queen 
iMary. 

The persecution in these provinces, un- 
der the Duke of Alva, drove away above 
one liundred thousand families ; but when 
the seven provinces united to defend them- 
selves, under the conduct of the prince of 
Orange, and the persecution for reli^on 
began to grow sharp in the Spanish pro- 
vinces, all the professors of the reformed 
religion retired into the strong cities of 


» Mczciay, Hist, de Fiance. 
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this commonwealth. • By the freqnetit 
arrival of such swarms, driven out from 
their own hives, the united provinces be- 
came the most opulent, the most popu- 
lous, and best cultivated countries in the 
world. 

In the year l0(50, Louis XIV. perceiv- 
ing that his country had been depopulated 
by persecution and civil wars, thouglit of 
providing a remedy ; and therefore ap- 
pointed considerable pensions to thofe 
who had ten children, and greater to those 
who had twelve. As if by this means he 
had made an ample provision for restoring 
population, he proceeded immediately to 
exhaust the blood and treasure of his sub- 
jects, with the greatest prodigaUty in fo- 
reign wars, and continued to do so for 
nineteen years ; and then, to crown all, 
revoked the edict of Nantz, the conse- 
quence of which, we have partly seen 
above. This infatuated monarch was not 
satisfied with driving from his dominions 
the most industrious and peaceful of his 


* Sir William Temple’s Obs. on ihe Neibei laniU. 



subjects ; he armed with his power Ma- 
dame de Maintenon, his favorite mistress, 
who employed that power, and all her in- 
fluence. in extiq)iiting the protestants, and 
thereby depopulating the kingdom. 

In the year 1^30, the kingdoms of 
Granada and Valentia, and in the year 
yjOr), the kingxlom of Mercia, were reco- 
vered from the Mahometans. The body of 
th(‘ ^UM)ple in these kingdoms were Moors, 
as also ir.any in Estraniadura, Aragon, and 
('atalonin ; tlicst' were all Mahometans, 
w ore that dress, and spoke only the Arabic 
language. From this time, the Moors, 
('hristians, and .Tews, lived in harmony, 
till I'Vrdinand, in the year 1492, took the 
city of Gjanada. and put an end to the 
Moorish government in Spain, after it had 
lasted seven hundred years. His first act 
was to expel 800,000 Jews from his domi- 
nions ; and seven years after he called upon 
cardinal Ximenes (0 convert the Moors. 
The cardinal, udio was a man of business, 
burnt all their Alcorans, and baptized all 
their children. This violence excited an in- 



SBirection in Granada, which being soon 
quelled, the insurgents, to the amount of 
fifty thousand, were compelled to be bap- 
tized also. This insurrection was followed 
by a general rebellion of the Moors, who 
fortified themselves in the mountains, and 
in their towns. The king inarc hed in per- 
son against them with his troops, and as 
fast as he reduced them, he comiK'lled 
them to redeem their lives by being bap- 
tized. One hundred thousand of these 
poor wretches were, in tlic spac'c of forty 
years, condemned by the incpiisition for 
apostatizing ; of which numbc'r four thou- 
sand were burnt, thirty thousand wc're re- 
conciled, and the rest made their c.seape 
into Barbary. The inejnisition, still went 
on burning them, and seizing their etlects. 
The same scenes were exhibited in. the 
kingdom of Valentia. In the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, the archbishop of 
Valentia, finding that the Moors were still 
Mahometans, though they had hccii all 
baptized, and tliat they remained igia.-rant 
, pf the Christian religion, in v\ hieh they had 



never been instructed, prevailed on Philip 
III. to expel them in the most inhuman 
manner, to the number of six hundred 
thousand, or, according to other accounts, 
to more than one million, at the same time 
plundering them ^of their effects. Thus 
did Spain lose its most temperate, frugal, 
industrious inhabitants, with their valuable 
manufactures. 

To confirm the observations made 
above, and in the two preceding chapters, 
I shall jiroduee a few quotations, chiefly 
from bishop Burnet’s travels through Swit- 
zerland and Italy. 

“ Switzerland,” says this good bishop, 

lays between France and Italy, wdiich ate 
both of ihem countries incomparably more 
rich, and better furnished w ith all the con- 
veniciicies of life, than it ; and yet Italy is 
almost dispeopled, and the people in it are 
reduced to a misery wdiich scarce can be 
imagined by those who have not seen it ; 
and in France the people are reduced in all 
the marks in which it can shew itself, in 
their houses, furniture, clothes, and looks. 
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On the contrary, Switzerland is full of 
people, and in every place, in tlieir vil- 
lages as well as in their towns, one sees 
all the marks he can look for, of ])lenty 
and wealth, and every one lives at his case. 
This surprized me yet more in tlie country 
of th(‘ Orisons, wlio have almost no soil 
at all, being situated in vallies, the soil of 
which is almost waslied away with the tor- 
rents falling down from the hills ; yet these 
vallies arc well ])C()pled, and every one 
lives happy and at his case under a gentle 
government ; whilst other rir’h and j)l('n- 
tifiil counties are rediu'cd to such misery, 
that as many of the inhabitants an' forced 
to eliangc their seats, so tliey who slay be- 
hind, can scarce live and pay those grievous 
impositions whic hare laid u[)on them — 
P. 43. In the ferarese we were amazed 
to see so rich a soil forsaken of ils inha- 
bitants ! and much more, when wc passed 
through that vast town, which is now so 
much deserted, that there are whole sides 
of streets without inhabitants. I could 
not but ask all I saw, liow it came to j)as.s 
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that so rich a soil was so strangely aban* 
doneil ? Some said the air was become so 
unhealthy, tliat tliey wlio stay in it are 
very short lived. But it is well known, 
that eighty years ago, it was very well 
peo])led. The ill air is occasioned by the 
want of inhabitants to drain the ground, 
and keep the trenehesclcan. The true cause 
is, the severity of the government, the 
licavy taxes, and frequent confiscations, 
vvliich have devoured many families, and 
driven away many more. — P. lOO. Flo- 
rence is miH’h sunk from what it was, and 
the ()lh(‘r states ‘that \\(‘re once great re- 
publics, such as Sienna and Pisa, while 
they r('tained their libert} , are now shrunk 
almost into nothing. As one goes over 
Tuscany, it ajipcars dispeopled, and poor, 
and in may jilaccs the soil is quite neglect- 
ed for want of hands to cultivate it ; and 
in other places, where there are more peo- 
ple, they look so poor, and their houses 
arc such miserable ruins, that it is scarce 
accountable how there should be so much 
poverty in so ricli a country, wliich is all 



over full of beggars. The dispeopling of 
Tuscany, and most of the principalities of 
Italy, but chiefly of the pope’s dominions, 
which arc more abandoned than any other 
part of Italy, seemed to flow from nothing 
but the severity of rfic government, and 
the great decay of trade — P. 1 7 O. All tlic 
way from Florence, through llie great 
duke’s country, looked s’o bad, that 1 con- 
cluded it must be tlic most dispeopled of 
all Italy ; but indeed 1 changed rny note 
when I came into the pope’s territories at 
Pont Centino ; w here, there was a rich 
bottom, all uncultivated, and not so much 
as storked with cattU;: but as I passed 
from INI. Fiasconc to Viterbo, this appeared 
yet more amazing ; for a vast champaign 
country lay almost deserted ; and that wide 
town which is of great compass, hatli as 
yet so few inhabitants, and these look so 
poor and miserable, that th(‘ people in the 
ordinary towns in Scotland, and m its 
worst places, make a muelt better appear- 
ance. When I was within a day’s jour- 
ney of Rome, I fancied that the neighbour- 
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hood of so great a city must mend the mat- 
ter; but 1 was much disappointed; for a 
soil that was so rich, and lay so sweetly, 
that it far exceeded any thing 1 ever saw 
out of Italy, had neither inhabitants in it, 
nor cat tie upon it, to the tentli part of what 
it could bear; the surprize that this gave 
me, encreased \ipon me as I vv^ent out of 
Home, on the other side eliietly all the way 
to Naples, and on the way to Civita 
Vecchia; for that\ast and rich champaign 
c.oimtry that runs all along to Terraccina, 
which from Civita Vecchia is above an 
hundred miles long, and is in many places 
tv\ clvc or twxnty miles broad, is abandon- 
ed to such a degree, that as far as one's 
eye can reacli, tlierc is not so much as an 
house to be seen, but on the hills that arc 
on the north side of the valley ; and by 
this dispeopling of the country, the air is 
now become so unwholesome, that it is 
not safe to be a night in it all the summer 
long; for the water tliat lies upon many 
places not being drained, it rots, and in 
the summer this produces so many noisome 
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isteams, that it is felt even in Rome itself ; 
and if it were not for the breezes that come 
from the mountains it would be intolerable. 
In a word, it is the rigor of the govern- 
ment that has driven away the inhabit- 
ants.” , 

Lord Molcsworth gives the following 
account of Denmark. In former times, 
and even till tlic late alteration in the go- 
vernment, the nobility, that is the gentry, 
lived in great atfluence and prosperity; 
th(Mr country seats were large and magni- 
ficetit, their hospitality extraordinary, be- 
cause tlu'ir plenty was so too. 

Liu’y lived for tlie most part at home, 
and spent tlieir revenues among their 
neighbours and tenants by wljom they are 
considered and respected as so many pt'tty 
princes. Now tliey arc sunk to a very 
low condition, and diminish daily, both in 
number and credit ; their estates scan'e 
paying the tax(‘s imposed on them, which 
makes them grind the faces of their poor 
tenants, to get an overplus foi* their own 
subsistence. Nay, I have been assured by 
^ M 3 



some gentlemen of good repute, who for- 
merly were masters of great estates, that 
they have oflered to make an absolute sur- 
render to the king of large possessions in 
the island of Zealand, rather than pay 
the taxes ; which ptler, though pressed 
with earnestness, would by no means be 
ac’cepted ; b('eause estates b(^longing to the 
same gentlemen,, lying in other places, 
wliieh had ihc good fortune to be taxed less 
than the full income, were liable to pay 
the taxes of any other (*statt‘, appertaining 
to the same pc'rson, in (‘ase the other estate 
w ere not able. Tilrough these and several 
other Jitean^, many of tlie ancient families 
are fallen, to decay; their country houses 
\\ hich were like |)alaees, being ruinous, 
they arc forec'd to live meanly and ob- 
scurely, in s<)mc corner of them ; unless 
it be their good fortune to procure an em- 
ployment, civil, or military, at court; 
whi(’h is the thing they are most ambitious 
of; it being indeed necessary to secure 
their families any tolerable subsistence, or 
to arfbrd tliom some shelter from the in- 



justices and exactions of the collectors. 
None but the new nobility, i. e. such as 
have titles from the king have liberty to 
make a will, unless it be aj^proved and 
sigtied by the king during tlie testator’s life. 
In case it slioiild happen that one w ho Ikis 
a mind to transplant himself to anotlu^r 
place, could find a purchaser for hi.s ('state ; 
the law is, that one-third of the purchase- 
money shall accrue to llu‘ king ; and in- 
deed if there \v(‘re not such a S(‘V('re law 
against alienations, it is possible most of 
the present possessors would (juit (he coun- 
try the first opportimity. The king as- 
sumes to hiins<‘lf the |)ow'er of disposing of 
all heirs and heircssc's. The nalives are 
considered much less than str^ingcrs, and 
are more out of the road of preferment, as 
all sorts of places, ei\il and military, are 
filled more by foreigners than gentlenum of 
the country ; and in tlie disposal of olhees, 
it is remarkable, that sucli as are of ordi- 
nary birth and fortune, are much sooner 
preferred tlain those of eontrarv qualities; 
so that here niav he found several in iIk? 
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most profitable and honorable employ^ 
nients, who have formerly been serving- 
men, and such like ; and these prove the 
best executors of the will and pleasure of 
arbitrary power, and are caressed accord- 
■'"gly. 

1’lie difficulty of procuring a comforta- 
ble subsistence, and the little security of 
enjoying what shall be acquired through in- 
dustry, is a great cause of prodigality, not 
only in the g(‘ntry, but in tlie \ery burghers 
and peasants. They li\c to day, not know- 
ing but what they now' have, maybe taken 
from them to-mofrow'. The courtier buys 
no land, but remits bis money to the bank 
of Amsterdam or Hamburgh : the gentle- 
man, the m^erehant and tlie burgher, spend 
juesently what they get, before it be taken 
Irom them by taxes: the peasant as soon 
as he gets a rix dollars lays it out in bran- 
dy witli all haste, lest his landlord, whose 
slav(! he is, should hear of it, and take it 
iVom liirn. Thus 

'] orwi Iiipiim scijuitur, lupus ipse capcllain. 

Virgil. 
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The trading towns and villages, except 
Copenhagen, arc fallen to deca). Thus 
Kiog, which in Christian IV. ’s time raised 
freely for that king’s service, in one day, 
two hundred thousand rix dollars; yet 
upon occasion of the last poll tax, the col- 
lectors were forced to take from this and 
otlier towns, in lieu of money, old feather- 
beds, bedsteads, brass, pcwtci*, wooden 
chairs, &e. wliieh the\ violently took from 
the ])oor people, who were imal)!e to pav, 
leaving them destitute of all rnaiiitcr of ue-.- 
cessaries tor the use of living. Tlu' peasants 
are all numbered and sold as In^longing to 
the ti'ccliold, as trees are w ith us. Jf any 
of these w retcluvs be of a diligent and im- 
proving temper, and repairs his farm-house, 
making it convcni(*nt, neat, or })lcasant, 
it is forty to one but he is presently trans- 
plant d from thene(' to a naked and un- 
comfortable habitation, to the end that 
his griping landlord may get im)re rent by 
placing another on the land that is thus 
improved. Anotlier grievance is tlu* (guar 
tcrlng and paying of t he soldiers. Tor every 
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hundred rix dollars which any house is 
rated at, the inhabitants are obliged to 
(juarter one soldier : thus a vintner at Co- 
penhagen, and he none of the richest, hav- 
ing tlie ground of his house valued at nine 
hundred rix dollars, he eonsequenlly has 
nine soldiers oii account of his house, and 
tlin'e more on account of his trade. The 
like proportion is regarded towards all 
others with respect to tlieir houses and 
trades. Among tiie liardsliips which are 
imposed upon these poor j)easants, that 
which s('<'mcdto me one of (lie greatrsf, 
was tiu' obligation they lie under, to fur- 
nish the king, royal family, and all their 
attendants, their baggage, and furniture, 
with horses, and travelling w'aggons,wlien- 
ev(‘r he makes any progress, which he of- 
ten does to Judand, or Holstein, or takes 
any kxsser journey in Zealand; nay al- 
thoijgh it be only to his country houses of 
Fred<'riksburgh, and Vagersburgh. In 
these eases, all the peasants that lie near 
the road, or in that district, are summoned 
to attend with their horse*i and waggons 
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at certain stages, where they are to relieve 
each other ; and this they often do, always 
at their own charges for man and horse’s 
meat, for two or three days together ; no 
regard being had to the season of harvest, 
which is the usual travelling timcj, or 
to any other eonveniency of lliese poor 
wretches. Neither is it only when the 
king himself travels, that the boors are put 
to this trouble ; but wlu'never lie pleas(‘s 
to give his w\arratit to any person of (|ua- 
lity, or officer, that has a journey lo make, 
they arc obliged to this serviet! and attend- 
ance. In short, iind('r a desj)otie monarch, 
tiiey enjoy all the hard.sliij)s of their old 
feodal s} stem, together with tho'^e |)ceuliar 
to despotism. All eatables and drinkables 
brought into any town {)a}S a li&vy excise. 
They pay great stamp duties, land-tax, 
poll-tax, fort itication- tax, marriage-tax, 
w'hen any of thc‘ king’.s daughtei s is to be 
married ; trade-money in proportion to the 
supposed gains; ground-rents in towns. 
The poll-tax is on infants as well as 
adults.” 



Mr. Swinburne, in his account of a 
journey through Spain, gives a very strik- 
ing description of its inhabitants. He says, 
^‘The listless indolence, equally dear to the 
uncivilized savage, and to the degenerate 
slave of despotism, is no where more in- 
dulged than in Spain ; tliousands of men 
in all parts of the realm, are seen to pass 
their w hole day, wrapped up in cloaks, 
standiiig in rows against a wall, or dozing 
under a tree’' — P. aCxj. ‘'They are not 
naturally a serious melancholy people; but 
iiiisi'iy and discontent have cast a gloom 
ov(’i* them; ineroased, no doubt, by the 
long habit of distrust and terror, inspired 
by the inquisition” — P. 3/2. Dr. Robin- 
son agrees with Mr. Swinburne, in attri- 
buting the declension of their trade, the 
loss oi' their wealth, and their want of 
people, to the despotic government, in- 
troduced by Charl(‘s V . 

Wo must return once more to Holland 
and the low countries. We have observed 


* Robinso 1*6 Charles V, vol. ii. p. ,262. 
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that the united provinces were the most 
opulent, and the best peopled of any 
country in the world. This is the more 
remarkable, because their most opulent 
and best peopled provinces, are the most 
unhealthy of any provinces in Europe. 
This appears from Sir Jolm Pringle’s ob- 
servations on the diseases of the arn)y, 
who attributes it to the dampness of the 
soil, and the badness of the air and water. 
®ieir four maritime pnninees produce 
little besides butter and cheese. 1’hc 
wool with which they are clothed, and 
the corn by which they are hul, is not 
of their own growth. Every article used 
in building their ships, is imported from 
other countries. Part of the country 
was gained out of the sea, and is preserved 
with infinite labour and expence, eral 
instahilis tellus inabilis imda. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that nothing but a love 
of liberty could induce men to leave the 
most fertile countries, to take refuge in this 
once barren and inhospitable corner of the 
world. We may therefore conclude, that 
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the present unprincipled iiusrper of France 
having by violence and corrupt influence 
deprived the united provinces of their li- 
berties, and assumed despotic power 
will iind that lie has grasiied a shadow, 
'riie rielu's, (he /rade, lli<‘ \ery pcoph 
themselves will vanish, 'Mike the baseles* 
fabric of a vision.” The sea will destroy 
their dikes; /liat jmwerfiil invader will 
br(‘ak in upon tlieir land, and leave their 
chiefosl eitk's to he little fishing towns, 
tliey w ere ot'old. 1'he jirince of Orange 
n]anif(\s(<'(l not only his goodness, but his 
wisdom, v\ li('n he njeeled the offe r made! 
to him by Charles JI. of England, and 
jA!v\is Xi of France, that they would 
unite thejr forces, to invest him with ab- 
solute sov(‘r(‘ign{y, which in tlie end would 
he no more than absolute dominion ewer a 
few miserable fishing towns. 

If England, in any future period, sliould 
lose her liberty, licr citizens will seek 
refuge in America. Tins trat:k has been 


Sii' William Xctljcrlanels. 
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already marked out to them, by those who 
fled into the wilderness, from the persecu- 
tions which succeeded the refornuition. 
These were the first settlers in North 
America, who, after enduring the greatest 
hardships, established tlie flourishing co- 
lony of New England. For the last cen- 
tury and an half, the emigrations from 
Europe have been continually encrcasing. 
Colony after colony has been settled ; and 
yet there is room- 



the different ranks and de- 
grees OF SUBJECTS, 


TfIK Prin(‘os ot' iho blood can have no 
sccnrity under a despotic government, 
nor can th('y' have any atlaclnncnt to 
eaeli otlier. father is jealous of his 

eluldren, or !iis brothers, lie may be easily 
prevailed upoji (o provide' for bis own se- 
curity, by causiiig them to be strangled. 
As lie can name an\ of tlie?n for his suo 
cessor, they must be jealous of each other, 
and the more so, because the safety of the 
sueeessor ^^requires, that all his brothers 
should he destroyed. As the despot is not 
contined to his own tamily for tiu! choice 
of a successor, they may all be set aside ; 
wliieli must be fatal to every one of them. 
Should he neglect to name a siiei'cssor, the 
eonsequeiiei' mu^t be a civil war, ending 
perhaps in the extirpation of the family, 
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or the division of the empire. For tlic 
confirmation of these positions, founded 
in the very nature of despotism, we may 
refer, if need be, to the history of the 
Roman empire, of Russia, of Turkey, and 
of Persia, ancient and modcTu. 

Under a free government, tlic princes of 
tlie blood, be tlu'y ever so numerous, en- 
joy personal secairity ; they help to srip- 
port, and are su])ported by tlu‘ tlinme ; 
they bear the liiglicst honours, and sliare 
the most imporrant otfiecs in the state. 1 
cannot help lu're reciting what 8eini)r()nius 
■savs to Portius, as appli(\ahle to all our 
princes. “ d'hv father’s merit sets tliee uj) 
to view, and sliews tliee in tlie fairest ])oint 
of light, to make thy virtues, or thy /hat ts 
conspicuous.” 

The prime minister of a despot, like a 
lofty and wide- spreading oak, may excite 
the admiration of mankind, whil(!, like 
the beasts of the field, they couch beneath 
his shadows A sudden storm arises, tlje 
thunder roars, the lightnings fiasli, in a 
moment, in the twinkling of an eye, tlie 
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oak is rent in twain, and the beasts which 
sought shclior under its branches, escape 
from it with the utmost precipitation. Wc 
see Ilaman, the son of Hamniadatha the 
Agagite, on(' (!ay advanced hy Ahasuerus, 
and seated by his side, above all the prin- 
(Ts of the n'alni, whih' everv knee is bow- 
ed l)efore him ; the next day we behold 
him exalt('(l on a gallows, fifty cubits high. 
In a despotic government, the prime mini- 
ster ('ati have no security for liis honors, 
his poss('ssions, his pc'rson, or his family. 
By .studying ever\ momemt tlie humors ot 
his master, preventing and gratif\ing his 
every wish, by mean (‘ompliance, and 
servile flattery, he may gain liis affection, 
and govern wlnle he seems only to obey. 

But this cannot always last. — The atten- 
tion ('amiot be kept always on (he rack, 
yet one moment’s inattention may be fatal ; 
the minister eannot always command his 
passions ; these may happen for a moment 
to stand in his master’s way, and theii 
wills may clash. The minister's inventions 
may !U)l keep pace w ith the expectations 



of the despot, who is ever looking foi* new 
gratifications. The despot himself, spoiled 
with indulgence, will in time grow fretful, 
unreasonable in his expectations, and 
weary of tl>e same object ; like a peevish, 
ill spoiled child, he will be out of humor, 
he knows not why, and quarrel with those 
who have studied most to please him. 
The minister may be theii easily sup- 
planted, and that even by his own crea- 
tures. Against this it is impossible to pro- 
vide; neither the prudence, nor the atten- 
tion, nor the abject subjection of a mini- 
ster, can prevent his bcin'g attacked Irom a 
quarter he cannot guard against. The 
history of despots, is little more than the 
history of intrigues ; as often as tliey 
change tlieir mistress, they change their 
minister ; tlie one implies the other. Thus 
Wolsey, thus 1'homas Cromwell fell, ami 
thus have fallen thousands. — if a prime 
minister be not thus supplanted, yet, not 
being able to command events, his wisest 
councils may be unsuccessful; unexpected 
misfortunes may happen without his fault, 
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;)ncl lor these misfortunes he must be res- 
ponsible. His conduct cannot be examined 
in a court of law, much less by impartial 
judges: (Ik' dc^^pot is become lazy, and 
cannot (‘mime the pain of thinking ; the 
minister thcndbrc' must, right or wrong, 
be punish(‘d. — This punishment differs 
according to the climate, and the perfec- 
tion or iniperfertion of tlie despotism. 
TTnd('r a fo'c govermnent, to be dismissed, 
implies only tliat the minister is out of 
office, rdaining however, his lift', liberty, 
and |)roj)crfy ; lu;t under a j)erfect despo- 
tism, to be (li^mi^t^ed, and to be strangled, 
arc synonvtnous. [bid<‘r a monareny or 
t)aMard dv'spotism, the iifinistcr wlicn out 
o( (iivor is g(’!'.('rall\ l)anishcd ; instaiKT^ 

• ' * c. 

winch wc !i:!V(‘ had ifi France, Spain, 
and lins'-ia : (;r dclivcn'd over to the laws 
which hail luvn violated, or supposed to 
he \iolat(:(l, b\ the minisler, while under 
the protection of li is sovereign ; asinslan- 
ivs of w biidi may ho produi'cd, the carl of 
Somersi't, in ihc niyn of dames I. but 
above all, Thomas (’iomwcll, and Wolscy, 
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in the reign of Henry VIII. No subject had 
ever been taken from a more humble sta- 
hon than Wolsoy ; no subject had ever 
been raised so high. He luul the arehbi-> 
.slu)j)riek of York, and v\ith it held the 
a!)!j(‘y of St. Alban’s, and bishogricks c>f 
Wiiu'hestcr, Bath, and Wdls; he vsas at 
the same time lord ehane(‘llor, eardiiia!, 
}H)j)e’s legate, and prime iuinister. 'Ih'.s 
exalU'd, he was courted by l!u' most pow- 
erful prinec’s of hairope, w ho w(‘re desirous 
of purchasing^ his frituid.ship at ariy rate. 
No mortal ever ])os^cssed a gnaiter sliare 
of pride, vanity, avarice, aiul ambition, or 
was more imphusible in his resentments ; 
no mortal had ('ver more opportmiiti(‘s of 
gratifying lhos{' jmsions. had suj)- 

planted the earl of Surry, by the strength 
of his understanding, by his indefatigable 
application, and alx)\e all, bv gratih- 
ing the passions of his sovereign ; bur 
after enjoying his high digifilies for .se\(‘n- 
teen years, he was at last supplanted by one, 
w'hose interCvSt did not eoineide vsitlihis. 
He was unfortunately too eager in pursuit 
N a 
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of the triple crown, as Henry was of his 
divorce. Henry had hitherto given up 
every thing to him ; this he could not give 
up. Love is stronger than death, jealousy 
is cruel as the grave. Ungrateful Wolscy 
found it so ; the hctfuty of Anna TUillcn tri- 
umphing over the strong attachment Htmry 
had for him, he was disgraced, banished 
the court, accused (>f high treason, and 
arrested; hut happily for himself, disap- 
pointed his (‘iicinies by his unexpected 
death. 


F.iicucI, a I' p" tarpucl to all niy "^atno^'5! 
h the Mat'* o| jiiafi; fo day puh loith 
iho t* iidcr l('a\('s or Iirijv, to-inoirow 
And 1)1 ars Ids l)lu>}iin' h'lnouis tiiuk upon him, 
'rin' thud (la) como'' a Kdlinj; trobt ; 

And when he thinks, piod ca'^y man, full suivly, 
Ilis^ituiiu ss is a njuMuni:, nips his mot ; 

And iIk'h he tali"', as I do. — I h:i^f \cnliiicd 
l-iki' lifih’ wanton boys, that swim on bliidd(us, 

'I lUM’ many MimmiT'. in a son of nlor) ; 
lait l.irln'vcnd nu dopih ; my high lilown pndt 
At h’n';ih inoko undiT mo ; and now has Irft me. 
\'ain pomj) and g!ovy ot thi^ woild, I liaf)' je ; 

I fool my lioaU now oponod. Oh ! how wretched 
U that poor man, that haiig-s on pnnccb’ lavours ! 
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rhcrc betwixt that smile he would tu, 
'I hat sweet aspect of princes, and our nun, 
More pan^s and fears than w:»r or women ha\e ; 
And, when he falK, he falls like Lucikr, 

Ne\ei to hope again/' 


'J’he Nf order of men is 

equally ini' ■ ruble in a democracy, and in 
a despotic f^overnment; the jtndousy of 
the citizens cxchides theiy iVoin the for- 
mer, the Jealousy of the despot excludes 
them from tlic lattt'r. In the former, all 
must be ctjual as freemen; in the latter, 
they must be all etpial as shn (s, the sove- 
reign alone cxe(q)ted. I'he nobility may 
be considered as a class of nuMi elevated 
above the rest by superior fortune, and 
more careful etlunifction ; wliojiave a cer- 
tain value stamped upon them by the so- 
vereign, which value being only nominal, 
not intrinsic, cannot of itself gi\e cur- 
rency: tills the nobility themselves must 
give; and in order to give it, must po.'^^ 
sess the intrinsic value. As tluy are ele- 
vated abo>e the rest, lhe^ must feel that 
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(he eyes of men are fixed upon them, and 
that from them is expected the most ex- 
alted virtue, a peculiar greatness of mind, 
a high sense of lionor, a love of liberty, 
with a contempt of dangers, and of death. 
In a word, every.» nobleman must feci, 
that he is by birth a liero. In a mixed 
monarchy, tliis order of citizens is infi- 
nitely valuable, 4he nobility being at once 
the support of the throne, aiul guardians 
of tlie jM'ople. In a government purely 
despotic, liny arc altog^’lhcr intolerable. 

Jfow can a despotic j)rincc bear with 
such a thing as lionor ? lionor glories in 
contempt of life ; and here the prince’s 
w'Jiole strength consists in the power of 
taking it Wan,' can honor ever 

bear with a despotic prince ? Honor 
therefore, is a thing iinknovrii in despotic 
governments.” * 

As in a j>iire despotism, the nobility 
must he ainuhilated ; so in a bastard des- 


^ Moiueso h. ii.. c. S. a.— b. iv. c. 3. 
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potism, they must be depressed, impo- 
verished, and kept dependant on the 
court. It is evident, the kings of France 
had nothing to fear, but from their no- 
bility. 

In the last reign, bnt one, tliisbody felt 
its insij»nifiean(’v. When the kingliclda 
bed of justice at the lime iie iKini.shcd his 
parliaments, there was yot one, even of 
the princes of the blood, w ho (hired to de- 
liver an o])inion : but when that creature 
of intrigue, the chancellor Maupas, asked 
their ujiinion, one hv ^one, jiiany trem- 
bled, tunu'd pale, and answered, that 
they had no opinions. When baron Mon- 
tes(juieu en(!('a\()urs to prove*, that it is 
the inh'rcst of-iiwnarchs to #^upj)ort and 
cherish the nobility, as being universally 
the support(‘rs of the throne; this is on 
the principle, that the pure monarchy, or 
government by l(m\ is not to he cor- 
rupted ; that courts ot Justi('C arc to con- 

♦ Eopi. clcs I.mIx. 1. viii. c. 'C 
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tinue free; and cities, and all corporate 
bodies to retain their privileges ; ^ but 
then, he lias very justly observed, the 
rivers hasten to mingle their waters with 
llie sea ; and monarehi(\s lose tliemsclves 
in despotic power.”']' 

What has been said of th(^ nobility, 
juust hold good, in a degree, of gentle- 
men of great iMuh'd property. When 
the sun appears, every star withdraws its 
light. 

llie P('opl(\ In a pun' de.^poiism, there 
are noni’ hut the people; there is but one 
eh^s — ail arc e(|ual, all are slaves ; no man 
has jivoperty ; liis life, his liberty, his pos^ 
sessions, his conscience, are all at the dis- 
posal of theVles]U)t. 

In a bastard d(*spotism, there is a regu- 
lar gradation of opprc'ssion ; as the no- 
bles are under the most abject subjection 
to the monarch, they are indulged in ty- 
rannizing over the people. In this sort of 

rsp’.dc Loix. I. V. c. 10. 11, 

1 iD-di-iii. 1. vi.’. 1". 
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government, the people have as many ty- 
rants, as there are lords, from each of 
which, they may expect injuries, and 
from none of which, they can expect re- 
dress. 


Libcrtai hue rst. 

PuKiitU'j lugat, et pugnib c<H!n>^us ailoiat, 

V't licciit puucib cum dealll>u^ iinh* ii’vt'rti, 

JcvlfjTJN^bat. 111. 300. 



ON THE ARM1\ 


1 N despotic governments, there must be 
a standing army, because tlic citizens aJ 
large must not Ijavc^ arms, and a national 
militia alone, cannot be trusted by this 
government. When one princes encrease; 
liis standing army, his ntaglibours must 
also enrrease tlieirs ; as (Ikt augment 
tlieir troops, he must do the same. Thus, 
like contending hav\ks, they try which 
shall mount (he highest. 'The number ot 
tro()[)s Ix'ing <‘nereasej^|^,, the soldiers pay 
must he (liininislicd. It is said, that no 
trooj)s in I'uropc are '^’o ill paid, as the 
king ot' rrussia's — no sovc'reign in the 
world has so many troops, in proportion 
to the extent ot his dominions. In France, 
they are not much better paid, Baron 
Montesquieu, says, that the French no- 
bility always served their prince with 
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their whole capital stock ; and when tliaf 
was sunk, made room for others, who 
followed tlieir example; who went to 
w ar, that they might nev('r l)(^ reproaclK'd 
w ith not liaving been there ; who, w^hen 
they could no longer hgpc for riches, lived 
in expectation of honors ; and w her i they 
had not obtained the latter, <‘njo}ed the 
eorh'olatiori of living iy:‘(|uired glory.” 
(\fid consolation for oiu' who spent 

his patrimony, tluit lie liad acHpiired glory 
for his sov(M*cign ! 

Under a de'-polie goseninienf, the sol- 
dier^ are eonllniialU "acaiheed to the re- 
t:entmcnt, ambition, or avarice of tlic 
despot, his mistress, or his l’avorit(‘. In 
reading the histui^of mankind, let an) 
one calculate, and ht‘ will lind, lliat of 
all the bloody wars wliieli have been car- 
ried on, from the eommeiux’ment of the 
world, ninetv-nine out ol’an hundred have 
originated from the insatiable avari('C, or 
the restless ambition of the despot, or 
from bis resentment of some affront of- 
fered to his person, and this, either real 
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or imaginary. As for the prosperity and 
happiness of the ^soldier, or the subject, 
these are of no account in the estimation 
of one, “ whom liis senses continually 
inform, that he himself is every thing — 
his subjects nothing.” 

None have ever been more despotic 
than the Persian monarehs ; and none have 
ever sacrificed more nu'n to tlieir resent- 

t 

ment and ambition. When ('ambyses, the 
son of (yrus, after subduing Kgypt, deter- 
mined to attack the Mthiopians witli his 
whole arm\ , \s ithoiil ('onsidering that he 
IkuI licit Iier provisions, nor any thing neces- 
sary tor such an expedition; what could 
the> do ? He compelled them to follow 
him tbrougj^i the desai^. where fifty thou- 
sand of his soldiers were overwhelmed by 
clouds of sand, and more died of hun- 
ger, while h(' fareil sumptuously every 
day. 

The expeditiiin of Darius against the 
Scythians, w as equally destructive to his 


Hcrodt'tus. 1. ill. 



soldiers, without their having a probabi- 
lity of gaining any advantage for them- 
selves, or for their country. This people 
iiad neither towns, nor lioiises ; they in- 
liabited an uncultivated country ; they 
roved from spot to spot, to seek pasture 
for their flocks, which*, with liberty, was 
their only property. Darius did not want 
their flocks, he wished to rob them of 
tlicir liberty. Ilis brothfr, Artabanes, re- 
monstrated against the injustice, tlic lolly, 
the madness of the enterprizc ; but in 
\ain. 'Hie Scythians being informed of 
his intentions, sent tlieir flocks, with their 
old men, women, and ('liildren, to the 
most northern [)art of their territorv, 
filled up their w(‘lls, and then inarching 
their allies to mec^t the king, vs lio 
inva(l(!d th(‘ir country with seven hundred 
thousand men, they decoyed him into tlic 
heart of their country. The further he 
ad\anced, the greater hardships he en- 
dured, and the more difficult and danger- 
ous liis retreat became. Weary at last of 
proceeding in a country \\ here nothing 
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was to be got, and of pursuing aii one- 
my, whom Fie rould never bring to ac- 
tion, but wlio was continuing liarassing 
his troops, \\c lied with the greatest pre- 
cipitation from a ruin which seemed in- 
evi(a!)le, and witli tlie sliattered remains 

f 

of his vast arm \ , he re-passed the l)a- 
iHih(\ 

(lis siiec'e'sor invaded (ireec'e, at the 
« 

liead (-flh(' greatest arinv which Asiaevei 
ponnai ti)rlh,his land lotaa’s aioi\(* amoimt- 
ing* to ahov (\\.> n)i(la>r.*^. d Ik' gr(‘at(‘^t 
part ()! (Ji fell, victim > devot('(l to his 
amhiii )n. !i('rc:!tev! at the Stniits ot’d’h(‘r- 
iiiop' hr, and again at Salamin, by men 
who ioiiolii f.,;* iiln'iS’-, lit' rctir('d wdtli 
preeij'ii.iilo:^. th.rougli :m' eantry w lu're Ii<' 
liad made no lU'oveaon th-r support 
oi’ his ti-.')|>^ : and alier continued 


iiil’j'l of li\e-:i»id-fo{ i 

V li.ws, h-' (a*oss(Hl 

ti;e 1 !eliegn):;t :n a in:! 

v‘ l)orh , and almost 

aloiHS le.;\::i ; ihe far 

nil'll' -1 remnant ol 

his aim;, to provi'!<‘ 

for its own seeu- 

rily. 
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■ iHiough the sovereigns of Persia, *^as 
being most despotic, have been most pro- 
digal of the soldiers’ blood, the princes of 
Europe have not been ovcrspuring, when 
they have had it in their power to indulge 
their private piques, their Ambition, or 
their avarice. Such were the English 
princes, who sought to conquer France, 
or in other words, to translate the seat 
of empire, and reduce En^and to a pro- 
vince. In this mad pursuit, as many lives 
were lost as Xerxes lost in his attempt 
to conquer Greece. Such were Francis 1. 
andLouisXIV. of France ;‘such Charles V. 
of Germany, and Charles XII. ot Swe- 
den; such Frederick lU. king of Prussia. 
On the other hand, such pruiccs as have 
not been strong ’enough to attack their 
neighbours, have hired out their troops 
to other princes, and have, ‘from an insa- 
tiable avarice, sent them to murder those 
who never injured them. “ Tlic chief 
priests of the Jew s took the silver pieces, 
and said, it is not lawful to put them into 
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the troasun, because It is the price of 
blood.”’^ 

The so \ ('reigns of Germany have not 
been of the same \\ay of thinking. It 
is said of Dionvsiiis the younger, that he 
made a ^?baiich, vvliicli continued for 
three months entire, during all whi(di 
time, his palace, shut against all persons 
of sense and reason, was crowded with 
drunkards, and resounded w ith nothing 
but low budbonery, obscene jests, lew d 
songs, dances, masejucradcs, and every 
kind of gross and dissolute extravagance. 
One would imagine lie had Just reccuved a 
subsidy for the hire of liis troops. Such 
prec’isely w^as the conduct of the prince 
of Hesse, w hen he received the first sub- 
sidy from laiglandT for the troops which 
went over to America. He sent to Paris 
for players, dancers, and prostitutes, and 
continued his debauch till his money w’as 
all gone. It w as not to be imagined, that 
his soldiers, in the mean time, would ga- 


' Matt, xxvii. n 
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ther laurels in America. When citizens 
become soldiers, and fight for the laws 
and liberties of their country, they are ca- 
pable of performing wonders ; witness 
Marathon ! witness Thermophylae ! But 
when slaves are sold, .and know that 
they are sold, how can it be expected 
that they will fight ? 

Montesquieu observ^es, thjt the Eng- 
lish know better than any other people 
upon earth, how to value, at the same 
time, these three great advantages, reli- 
gion, commerce, *and liberty.’* lliere is 
a remarkable connection between these ; 
they tend to produce or promote each 
other. Religion and commerce are so 
congenial, that, iryfij^ny instances, they 
produce the same effects. If religion 
teaches, requires, and induces men, to 
beat their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pmninghooks so also 
does commerce. If the spirit of com- 
merce were to prevail universally, na- 
tion would not lift up sword against 
O 2 
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nation, neither would they ^ learn 'war 
any more.’* * 

Commerce softens and polishes the 
manners of men. It unites them by one 
of the strongest of all li(?s, the desire of 
supplying their 'mutual wants. It dis- 
poses them to peace, by cstablisliing, in 
every state, an order of citizens, bound 
by their inicfcst to be the guardians of 
public tranquillity, f No nation valued 
trade more highly than Holland ; and no 
nation took more pains to live in peace. 
Tiieir soldiers were ever ready to defend 
their country, if attacked, but they were 
not liarrassed and worn out by hard ser- 
vice in foreign climates, nor hurried from 
the frigid to the tofrtci, and from the torrid 
back again to the frigid zone, to make new 
corujiK^sts for a despot, and encrcase the 
number of his slaves. Their duty hi- 
therto was honorable, their employment 
easy ; but how is the scene changed ! 


Isaiah, ji. u 

1 Ih'hci toon’s, Charles \\ i. '^7. 



It the interest of the soldier to pre- 
serve the liberty of his country. . 

Sqidiers are men. Liberty is as va- 
lua^e to them as other citizens. They 
have, relations, the;y have friends, in whose 
happiness or misery tliey must sympa- 
thize ; but independent oi' tins considera- 
tion, it is evident, tliey must share in the 
happiness or misery of the country where 
they dwell. It is yet fuftlier e^idenl, 
that they cannot put a yoke upon the 
neck of their fellow-citizens, w’ithout, at 
the same time, slaves themselves. 

It can be but small conshlalion to the 
janazarics at Constantinople, that they 
arc sometimes able to dcthi’one one sul- 
tan, and exalt another; for hereby they 
only cliangc their ma^ cr. The new sul- 
tan loves the treachery, but hates the 
traitors ; he will therefore secure the pos- 
session of his new dignity, by the de- 
struction of those w ho raised him to it. 
In other states, the soldiers have not even 
this consolation. Every soldier^ who is 
a man of principle, consid(Ts, (hat lii$ 
o 3 



first duty is to his country, and to the 
chief magistrate only as the executor of 
his country’s laws ; hence the beauty of 
that epitaph over Leonidas and the heroic 
Spartans, w ho died gloriously at the Straits 
of Thermophylae^ fighting for the liber- 
ties of Greece ; 

Go sirangor, tell the Lacedemonians, that wc lay 
Here, having dwd in obedience to the laus. 

The only consolation a soldier can have, 
under all the dangers, liardships, and la- 
tigucs of war, is, that hc<is fighting for his 
country, his religion, or his liberty. 



The safety and prospenty of these king- 
doms, depending principally upon our 
marine strength ; how to acquire and in- 
crease this strength, wIkmi^ necessary to 
exert it, upon tlu; purest principles of 
equity, should ever he the first ol>j('ct of 
political considerijtion. 

But so far from attending, in tliis case, 
to these principles, our present j)racti(:(\s 
arc diametrically oj)p()sitc to them : and 
those very people who are most useful in 
national ddfi^^'ers (^rditiicultic?, arc the 
most abused of any individuals in the state: 
those very people, through th(^ eflieacy of 
whose (X)urage and conduct we retain our 
liberty, arc the only people in the kingdom 
denied the (‘njoyment of it themselves. 

State necessity is the usual pica for this 
inconsistent behaviour to seamen, which 
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plea, pre-sup|p[fes the impracticability ^ 
ctFecting the same ends by more salutary 
means ; but this conclusion is as erroneous, ; 
as the conduct founded upon it is repre- 
hensible. 

That the royid navy of Great Britain 
could lie manned without those violations 
of law ; those fatal consequences that are 
now daily exercised in the manning of it 
is an undeniable truth; and of all the 
methods that have been, or can be devised 
for the purpose those, contained in the pro- 
posal herein after delineated, will, it is 
« 

presumed, have the greatest claim to 
legislative attention. 

The hardships that British seamen ex* 
perience,^can only equalled by their 
services ; which are so evidently great, so 
universally acknowledged, as to take away 
the possibility of opposition to the propo- 
sal in question; or any other calculated 
for the benefit and future relief, of these 
very serviceable individuals ; especially as 
no favour or indulgence can be extended 
to them in particular, by which the public 
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ill general arts not still ’^more materially 
benefitted. 

From the discouragements the profes- 
sion of a seaman has hitlierto met with, 
it should seem as if the importance and 
extraordinary merits of it were not suffi- 
ciently understood; it is tliereforc not 
improper to observe, that no profession is 
acquired w ith so many personal incorive- 
niencies and dangers ; or, when acquired, 
comprehends such a variety of useful 
knowledge. 

Most other professions are confined to 
one single study only, and may as well 
be exercised by a coward as a hero, but 
courage as well as science, is indispensably 
necessary in tl^formation of a complete 
seaman. 

In the knowledge of a seaman, (besides 
that wliich particularly appertains to it) is 
comprised a great part of that of a soldier ; 
and an insight into a diversity of mechanic 
branches and manufactures, with some 
information of the complicated, and re- 
spectable business of a merchant. 
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It is, in short, the most diffusive in its 
branches and consequential in its effects 
of any calling that mortality is capable of, 
and as such deserves the most generous 
stimulus; instead of the most mortitying 
disattention. 

In support of this claim of British sea- 
men, to more than ordinary favour, it 
may be justly added, that the w eight of 
these kingdoms, iit the grand political scale 
of Europe, depends upon tlu' superiority 
of our naval force ; and that this force can 
by no means be continued and enlarged, 
hut l)\' the duration and increast! of our 
commerce. 

The former can no more be supported 
without the latter, than the latter can be 
protected and secured \\*5t!T()iit the former. 

From the united influence of both, it is 
that we derive our power and \\ ealth ; and 
as tlie power and wealth of every nation 
constitutes the glory of it, those who are 
the most instrumental in the acquisition, 
and preservation of this glory, arc, indis- 
putably, the most meritorious subjects in 
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the community ; and the most dcsen-ing 
public distinctions and rewards. 

And, yet, as I mentioned before, this 
is so far from being the case witli respect 
to British seamen, (the class of men to 
whose unrivalled bravery and professional 
skill, our private opulence and public dig- 
nity, is chiefly owing) that on the con- 
trary they are exposed to, and actually 
experience such injuries in their persons, 
properties, and domestic happiness, as arc 
unknown to any other order of indivi- 
duals in the. kingdom; occasioned by an 
obstinate perseverance,* in a mode of man- 
ning the royal navy, that has neither the 
sanction of law, justice, nor good policy 
to authorize it : and is besides attended 
with such a pecuniary profusion, as to 
render the abolition of it, even on this 
account only, an act of immediate necessity. 

But these are the least material of the 
numerous objections to which the preced- 
ing mode of manning the royal navj of 
Great Britain (namely, the odious an<l 
unconstitutional one of imprc'^sing) is 
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liable; otnirs of still gi’eatcr magnitude 
may be urged against it ; but the principal 
one is, that ends are answered by the 
means, in only a small degree; on the 
contrary, they are more frequently frus- 
trated thereby; and such prejudicial delays, 
and so much detriment ensues therefrom 
to the public service, as is often attended 
with national disgrace, when national ho- 
nor might otherx^ise have been the con- 
sequence. 

Compulsion and ill usijge will naturally 
create an antipathy, a disgust — never a 
cordial attachment to the service; and 
without cordiality and good will in tin; 
bitsiness in which mankind is eng-aged, 
(especially if of a martial nature) such 
exertions cannot be expected from them, 
as reasonably might, under difl’erent cir- 
cumstances. 

Experience evinces, upon most tning 
occa.sions, an uncommon display; of pa- 
triotic ardor and affection, as well as cou- 
rage, and maritime dexterity in British 
seamen, notwithstanding their peculiar 



hardships ; from whence we may naturally 
infer, that, were these hardships removed, 
or in other words, were they properly 
countenanced and encouraged, their efforts 
would be greater, more efficacious still: 
the service of the king, as well as that of 
the merchant, would then be equally 
promoted ; one universal blaze of heroism 
vN'ould extend itself through both services : 
restored to tlie common privileges, the 
natural birth-right of Englishmen, one 
sold would pervade the whole body of Bri- 
tish seamen \ and a hundred instances of 
marine intrepidity wduld in this ease be 
exhibited, for every one that is now at- 
chieved. 

Consequently the sooner a reformation 
is attempted, in this respect, the better; 
for, it is in times of war, that a reforma- 
tion therein is most necessary. In times 
of peace, the manning of the royal navy 
is attended with no great difficulty; so 
tliat if deferred till then, it is probable 
legislation may be less attentive to the 
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business “than the extraorfinary merits ipf* 
it deserve. 

That a reformation of this kind has never 
yet been seriously attempted, can only be 
attributed to an inattention in the mem- 
bers of the legislature \^ ho *are not offici- 
ally concerned thcrci/i ; which reforma- 
tion, important as it is in national benefit, 
has nevertheless (merely as an official re- 
gulation) been suTjinitted to the considera- 
tion of only official men, without ever 
having become a subject of general at- 
tention. 

By such relaxation of attention amongst 
legislators, perhaps, many proposals re- 
plete ith wisdom and public good mis- 
carry, w^hen others that have none of these 
great requisifes, meet wittia contrary re- 
ception. 

It is rather a national reflection, as well 
as misfortune, that the maritime reform 
in question has been so long delayed ; and 
at the same time, that wc exceed all the 
world, in every other useful imprevement, 
and rational institute, in this respect, we 



&ould be a» 5 deficient as if 
was of no material significatidn. 

In every other country, seamen partake 
of at least a^ommon portion of national 
protection : when in this, though our very 
independence and aggrandizement results 
from their superlative? bravery, and profes- 
sional excellence, the generality of them 
cannot obtain an C(|ual share of legal secu- 
rity, but are dragged aUay from their in- 
terests and connections, with as little re- 
morse as if they had no human pretensions 
to the enjoyment of either: and with so 
little discriinination, that the man who 
has voluntarily devoted his whole life to 
the sea service of his country, is as liable 
to bo involunlarily forced into it again, as 
he w^ho ncver*Scr\t‘d therein ^x'forc. 

Reprehensible however, as the present 
mode of manning the royal navy by the 
means of press warrantsis, it must be ad- 
hered to, until superseded by one more 
salutary ; and therefore those who oppose 
the former any otherwise than by intro- 
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dttcing aird patronizkig the latter, areede- 
mies, ftot friends to their country. 

Bad as the practice is, it is the only 
prevailing one ; and as such* must be pur- 
sued, until a better is substituted ; conse- 
quently impeding the effects while it con- 
tinues, increases the* evil declaimed against, 
and betrays a malevolent disposition, not 
a patriotic zeal. For a patriotic zeal will 
be employed in file accomplishment of a 
reform, where any abuse appears, and not 
in the • aggravation of the abuse while 
it necessarily lasts. 

But it is not orfly in the royal navy that 
common seamen are subject to discourage- 
ments: the merchant’s service furnishes, 
also innumerable instances of ill usage, 
equally intolerable add*11ostile to their 
peace and prosperity : nothing being more 
common therein, than for masters of 
trading vessels, after their men have been 
so long on board as to be intitled to large 
|>ayments, to have recourse to artifice and 
barbarity, to induce them to desert the 



ship, for the sake of confiscating their 
wages, and preventing prosecutions on a 
return home, for these and other their 
illegal proceedings. 

From die foregoing brief representation 
of the complicated hardships of a seafaring 
life, the disinclination tb engage therein, 
especially in war time, need not be 
wondered at ; but by the removal of these 
objections, no profession weuld be so much 
coveted, as it evidently admits a greater 
latitude for fortunate interpositions, than 
any other business whatsoever. 

The removal of these oljections is there- 
fore much to be wished for by everyone who 
has the honor and interest of his country 
at heart, as a long catalogue of public and 
private benefits, *^oUld be the 'inevitable 
result. 

Of course, nothing can merit attention 
and encouragement more than the subject 
here glanced at ; but an adequate idea of 
its unexampled importance, can only be 
formed by its utility and extent. 

To convey a still clearer notion of this 
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gigantic and diffusive utility, it will not be 
improper to analyze the merits, and to ob- 
serve on tlic subjects. 

I'hat the rendering t lie maritime profes- 
sion n'spedabie and unusually beneficial, 
and exempting it, both in the king’s and 
merchants’ ser\ ice* from every species of 
hi just ice, would infallibly induce a great 
many to engage in it, who might otherwise 
have recourse to different employments, 
by which means the numben* of these bene- 
ficial members of societv would multiply 
so rapidlj, as at all times to atford a siif- 
ficienc} both fop our naval and mercan- 
tile occasions; which, exclusive of other 
conveiuenccs, would save immense sums, 
drained from this kingdom, for the pay- 
ment of iiidny Ihuusaflds^df foreign seamen, 
that in war time are unavoidably admitted 
into the merchants’ service. 

That the instituting a marine fund, for 
the relief and protection of incorporated 
seamen, would be very attractive to the 
prolbssion ; as under every disatcr to which 
it is liable, such seamen, whether in the 
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king’s or merchants’ service, would be 
provided with assistance, and defended 
from every species of ill usage of their per- 
sons and properties: oiirinnslances that, 
by setting their minds at case, would pre- 
serve their healths, and enable them to 
discharge their duty with unusual alacrity 
and effect. 

That the initiating of youth, at an early 
period of life, into the maritime professii)n, 
and increasing their privileges and advan- 
tages, according to their extent of service, 
would render a perseverance therein botli 
necessary and certain ; amf which perseve- 
rance would tend so much to tlieir im- 
provement, and enlarge their (|ualifications» 
in such a degree that we should then have 
scarce any other than complete seamen ; 
whereas it is a known fact, that at present 
hardly one in a dozen arc such. 

That the enjoyment of the various be- 
nefits rcsultory to incorporated seamen, 
depending upon their readiness, when 
called upon by rotation, to employ them- 
selves in the king’s service, and securing 

p 2 
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them tlierein from every kind of ill treat- 
ment, would remove every objeetion 
thereto, and enable the admiralty to accu- 
mulate vohmtarily as nuuiy of the best of 
them as miglit at any time be wanted; 
which would accelerate the pu])lic service 
so considerably, as to render the same far 
more ellicient than it has ever liitlicrto 
been; prevent the dctriinciit, save the 
enormous expence of naval delays ; the 
immense sums applied in war time for 
lenders, bounties, abolish the j)resent 
mode of impressing, with all its disagree- 
able and fatal cbiisequcnces ; free the na- 
tion from the reproacli of our prevailing 
eonduet to coininon seamen, which is so 
fepugnaiit to every impulse of reason, and 
riiorality, as to degrade iis almost to a level 
with unenlightened barbarians ; and se- 
cure to, not deprive them of, the full en- 
joyment of the whole of those liberties and 
immunities, that are the birth-right and 
peculiar boast ^SMlnglishmen. 

That enabling the merchants to man 
their ships, witli a much greater degree of 
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case and expedition, in times of war, would 
be an object of infinite value to them; as 
such prejudice results to the mercantile 
sendee, from the loss of seamen, by im- 
pressing in the present mode on tlieir going 
out, and the delay, as well as tlie expence 
attending the various modes of securing 
and obtaining others, tliat an exemption 
therefrom, and the extortion incidcni 
thereto, would of itself, In; an inestimabltt 
public benefit ; as the more commerce is 
clogged, and burtliened with charges, the 
more imported ^articles cost every indi- 
vidual consumer. 

That was the proposal in (|uestion, preg- 
nant with no other advantages than such 
as would flow from this single source only, 
it would still dd’serv^ the mosf strenuous 
support of every virtuous individual ; as 
the rescuing the rising generation, wlio arc 
destitute of parents or support, from the 
snares and temptations that poverty, idle- 
ness, and ignorance, expose them to, and 
converting them into the most valuable 
/nembers of the community, considered 





either "morally or politically, would be a 
work of singular benevolence, and genuine 
patriotism ; and particularly laudable, be- 
cause, thongli several attempts have al- 
ready becTi made, none have succeeded so 
sutFiciently as was exj)eetcd. 

In addition to *vvbat has been already 
said, a tblio volume might be wrote 
on the impolicy of our public conduct to 
common seamCn ; and the aggravations 
and impositions they are exposed to, with 
the huge and complicated mischiefs that 
ensTie therefrom to the state; was the 
u liolc of wliich«taithfully related, people 
would be astonished at the patience with 
which either have been so long endured ; 
but more particularly will the error of le- 
gislation ajipear in siffferifig a continuance ; 
and not establishing a gciirnil marine po- 
lice, as redundant in isdom, in ecpiity, 
as most of (heir other institutions are ; and 
whieh is so far from being the case, in this 
instance, that it would puzzle an ablt^ ca- 
suist to d(‘termine, whether the weakness 
or injustice, of our present maritime regu- 
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lation,' is ’the most disgraceful and con- 
spicuous; but that both arc glaringly so, 
is an incontrovertible truth ; at least such 
of them as apply to common seamen. 

For example, can any species of weak- 
ness exceed that of insulting and injuring 
those to whom wc must have recourse, 
to rcsciK^ us I'rom insults and injuries ; and 
at liie very moment they are re(|uirc(l lor 
t liese very pur[)osei^ Or iluit of recurring 
to an enormous expenee to forc(', (an un- 
constitutional infringement,) to effect that 
wdiieh poliej, vvitluuit illegality, or any ad- 
ditional charge at all, v\;ould accomplish 
more amply, and at a positive ('crtainty. 

Ecpially unjust is tlic practice of eoin- 
pelling seamen, when their liberty is in- 
vaded, to forego ♦!?t'ir*professi()nul benclits 
also; and to re!in(juis!i no less tluin 3ol. 
a year of their common earnings; there 
being that diirerenec between the king’s 
and the merchant’s pay in tinu^s of war. 

These instances, however, of wTakness 
and injustice, with every other existing 
p 4 
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complaint would be done away, and succee- 
ded by such a judicious code of maritime in- 
stitutes, as would command the admiration 
of the whole world, and the grateful plau- 
dits of every \irtuous member of the com- 
munity, which with one more instance of 
its extreme serviceability, would be thereby 
less exposed to hostile depredations, than 
at this instant, by the fecility of collecting 
the seamen of eath respective district, who 
would compose a kind of marine militia, 
and be qualified to act in the triple capacity 
of seaman, soldier and gunner- 



oar PROTECTION AND ALLEGIANCE. 


Protection and allegiance arc reel* 
procal. If these arc found under a despo- 
tism, they must be merely accidental, for 
they have no natural connection \^'ith it. 
A despot is naturally lazy, voluptuous, and 
ignorant.* In consequence he neglects 
the management of public affairs, and de- 
volves that load on a prime minister, a 
creature of his own, a favorite whom he 
delightcth to honor, and to whom with 
pleasure he communicates liis greatness, 
and power.” Iij the choice of a favorite 
he is not guided by merit, by great abili- 
ties, by integrity, by application to busi- 
ness ; men of this description would be 
unfit for his intimacy. The most base, the 
most abject, the most vile and contemptible 
of men, who can flatter his vanity, suit 
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tliemselves perfectly to his disposition, and 
sacrifice everything that is sacred to his will; 
these are tlie men who gain his friendship ; 
and luiving gained it, they, in order to secure 
it, sup|)ly him continually with newamuse- 
and k('ej> him al\va\s empIo\ed in 
fcasling, abaiuloiu'd to women, and intox- 
icat'd will) pleasure. If men of puldic 
.spi«'*a to get near the throne, the 

alarm is lak(Mi ; ula' favoril(' (rt'inblcs for 
his ('inpirc, pn'jjares to rcpi'l lln'se enemies, 
and assembles all the powers oi‘ earth and 
iu‘l! to destroy or to drive tliem off. 

Tims (darendon was driven from tlic 
presence of ( harles II. He w as a man of 
A irtue, and loved his country ; and as such 
Avas not he endured in a court like that 
of Charles, nv>r hy suel^a ia'/orite as Buck- 
ingham. The favorite began w ith making 
him ridicnlons and contemptible Ix'forc the 
king, then proceeded to accuse him of high 
1 reason, and never rested till he got him 
banished. This had Ixxn the fate of Plato. 
Dionysius the \oungor, tyrant of Syracuse, 
had the curiosity to send for Plato, and for 
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a time heard him gladly. His favorites, his 
flatterers, his profligate companions, not 
being able to divert him from his purpose, 
took the garb of virtue, and turned philo- 
fiophers; but at the same lime imitiiig 
against Plato, as a common eneiu) , they 
succeeded in making •tlie young monarch 
jealous of him, and at last jirueured his 
hanishmeut from eourl, wlum gluttony, 
drunkenness and de!):uiehery resumed ilu ir 
empire.^ As the favorite sa('rilie('s to the 
sovereign, lh(‘ sovereign is not ungrateful ; 
but. in bis turn saerilices tlu* inten st ot ^ il 
his subjects, and soinetynes bis owna' -o, 
to the favorite. When Hainan the Af‘:ugtf.c 
was otl'ended with Mordeeai tlie h , no 
could not be satistie<l with w.-. uis 
vengeance on kihi alone, but ie, i ■ . i * ^ 
crilice to his resentment ail llu‘ .i< o, s -:at- 
tered overthewhole Assyrian eiii; u , in m 
India to Pthiojna ; he oilercd to h. so 
them of Ahasuerus ; but his royal uiav r, 
who knew no bounds, cither to his powci 
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or his generosity, freely gave them to him, 
old and young, little children and women, 
to be destroyed in one day. When the 
decree was given, and the messengers dis- 
patched, the king and Haman sat down 
to drink."^ Charles IX. of France was under 
the influence of his iliother, and her Italian 
favorites ; to keep him in a state of dissi- 
pation, they tried in vain the powers of 
wine and womens for he was not to be 
debauched. In order to make Inin abso- 
lute in his dominions, or from a hatred of 
the protestants, or from botli these inotivi's, 
thq- d('termincd to massacre the Huguenots; 
who, as being protestants, were the chief 
support of liberty in France. The (jnecn- 
mother after dccoj ing to Paris the leaders 
of that party; after eaui^ingfhe king to load 
them with favors, in order to banish their 
apprehensions, after having prepared every 
thing for the perpetration of her horrid 
purposes, she went to the king at ten 
(/clock at night, and begged leave imme- 
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diately to murder all his protestant 
then in Paris ; with liberty at her leisure 
to destroy those who v^Tre scattered over 
the several provinces of his dominions, 
This liberal monarch had no sooner grant- 
ed her request, than she caused the signal 
to be given for the massacre ; immediately 
the dukes of (Juisc and Anjou flew from 
street to street, with their assassins, enter- 
ed the houses of the proiVstants, murdered 
them in their beds, spared neither rich nor 
poor, neither women, nor children ; and 
continued thiij carnage for seven days, till 
tiiey had destroyed upwards of five thou- 
sand in the city, of which near six 
huiulred Mere of tlic genteelcst families. 
Tliough the tpiccu found it difiicult wh$n 
the hour was come* to gain her son’s con- 
sent, lie had been all along privj' to the 
plot, and even helped it forw ard by his 
deep dissimulation, a vice in which he 
gloried; andafterw'^ards seconded this blow, 
by sending orders to the governors in all 
the several provinces, for the Huguenots to 
be murdered. In consequence of these 
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bloody orders, upwards of five and twenty 
thousand protestants were massacred in 
the provinces. I cannot help obser\'ing, 
that soon after this Charles was taken ill, 
languislied for near two years, and died 
\\ itii blood gushing out from the pores of 
his skin, and from* every orifice of his 
body.^' 

We have already seen what sort of pro- 
tection the sill)) eels of Louis XIV. found, 
when, after the death of his queen, Madam 
de Maiutenon, his favorite mistress, had 
gaiiK'd the cnl ire ascendant over him ; and 
when, by her advice, lie had revoked the 
edict ol' Xanlz, and driven eight hundred 
thousand people out of I'rance. ITiis wo- 
man spread terror through the kingdom : 
not contented w ith bafiishifig so many fa- 
milies, and plundering them of their sub- 
stance, she compelled the protestants who 
remained in the kingdom to conform to a 
religion which they abhorred ; she commit- 
ted- them to prison, sent them to the gal- 
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lies ; she caused them to be hanged, and 
even broke them on tlie wheel. Many 
thousands, after the tir^t migralion, \^'ere 
willing to give u]) their possessions, if thev 
might bo permitted to leave the kingdom ; 
but she compelled them (o stay in it. H('r 
power was absolute ; 'even the princes of 
the blood trembled at her frown ; she dis- 
posed of every thing to her own creatures, 
in the state, in the arm\* in the navy, in 
the church. To support her extravagance, 
and their monarch’s wars, thepco])le were 
o])pressed b\ unload t)l’ taxes, rendered at 
last so insupj)ortable hr a poll-tax, tliat 
manv died of tamine, w hile others, merch 
to get bread, entered ijito lh(' army, and 
soon came to an end of all their misc'ry it» 
Flanders. She ^eenufd fully to (fcinprelumd 
the maximof her minister Cardinal Riehlieu, 
that the people must be impoverished to 
make kings absolute. This absolute pow er 
was only exercised by liOuisXlV. it remain- 
ed for his grandson, Louis XV. to esta- 
blish it. For this the French nation wxis 
indebted to his last mistress, w ho had been 
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a common prostitute, before she was in* 
troduced to the sovereig;u by court in- 
trigues. The consequence of this intro- 
duction was a change in the ministry, a 
total desf ruction of the constitution, the 
banishment of all the parliaments, and the 
establishment of despotic power. From 
that fatal period the whole nation, from the 
peasant Tip to the first princes of the blood, 
were wholly dependant for protection on 
the caprice of the sovereign, his favorite, 
his mistress, or his confessor. 

I shall pass over in silence the measure.s 
of (he succeeding'rcign; the events of the 
revolution, which have taken place in that 
unhappy country, arc sufficiently fresh to 
need recapitulating, so as to pain and ago- 
nize the miiid with a fecitil of them. 

1 f wo examine the history of England, 
AV(' shall find that most of our princes, 
M ho lun e ofibred violence to the constitu- 
tion, who have set themselves above the 
laws, and who haA'c neglected to protect 
the people, have had their favorites : 



whose happiness has been dearer to tlierti 
than the prosperity of the natiofi. 

When Edward 11. succec^ded to the 
throne, he found the kingdom in a most: 
flourishing condition. Tlie w ars oi' Ins tii- 
ther had been abundantly siiccessfid, and 
had considerably enlarged his dominions. 
The factions which had disturbed foriiUM' 
reigns, WTre now* no inon* ; a good imdcr- 
standing subsisted betw een the ])Cople and 
the crowm. l^dward, at the age of twen- 
ty-three, ascended the tlirone, amidst the 
acclamations of a people, v\ ho being pre- 
possessed in his favor, *had formed tlu^ 
highest opinion of him, and entertained 
the most llattering hopes, that what his 
father left unlinished, would be j)erfected 
by him. This opinion was too soon 
clianged, these hopes were soon blight- 
ed. In his youth he had formed an un- 
happy attachment ; an attachment to om^ 
unworthy of his favor ; an attachment to 
one w ho was born to be his ruin . Gaveston , 
by birth a Gascon, taking advantage of his 
youth and inexperience, gained an absolute 
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ascendant over him, and abused his confi- 
dence. This liauglity favorite alienatep 
the hearts of all his snbjt'cts, and kindled 
in tlie nation a civil war, w hieli, though 
often snioth(Ted, was eontiniially bursting 
out, till it had eonsurned the chief ])arlies 
in the contest, fiavestoti iiaving lost his 
liead, wvis soon succeeded by the Spencers, 
w ho had the sanu^ influence over Edw^ard, 
and efjiially abu^^(xl his contidenee. These 
new' favorites, by indulging too freely their 
ambition first, and afterwards their re- 
venge, rcivindhal the sipoking embers. 
So universal was the dissatisfaction of the 
nation, that soon after the queen liad land- 
ed, with l(\ss tlian three tliousand men, she 
saw herselt at the head of a powerful ar- 
niv, w hil(' tlie unhappy king, deserted by 
all, his favorites alone excepted, w as obliged 
to hide himself in Wales, w'here he could 
not long be hid. lie was taken prisoner, 
deposed, confined, and soon after murder- 
ed. Ills son, aged sixteen, succeeded his 
father in the throne. Tliis great prince 
being a minor, his parliament nominated 



a regency, but his motlier seized the go- 
vernment, and maintained her usurpation 
near four years. During this period, her 
favorite, Roger Mortimer, had the sole 
management of aifairs, disposed of e^ cry 
thing to liis own creatures, and sacrificed 
the interest of the nation to his own am- 
bition. 

Richard 11. was yrry unhappy in the* 
choice of favorites: in^ their support, 
he lost tlic affection of his subjects, his 
crown, his life. He luanifcstc'd in the be* 
ginning of Ids reign, that his aim was not 
the happiness of his people, but the indui* 
gence of his favoritc^s, and lh(‘ acf)iiisitio/r 
of arbitrary ])o\v(‘r. 11iese servile flatter- 
ers, by their intrigues, raised a storm 
which burst on ilicir own heads.’ Some ot' 
them were banished, and others sutfered 
death, as the punishment of their crime's. 
Among these last was judge Tresihan, who 
had a few years before indulged hi^ savage 
disposition in passing sentence, witfiout 
mercy, on the unfortunate and deluded 
rabble who had made an insurrection at the 
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beginning of this reign, when above fifteen 
hundred suffered by the hangman’s hand. 
'I'his judge was accused of treason, con- 
demned, and hanged at 'rybuin. 

Richard was not long bciore he had new 
favorites, and made his subjects submit to 
new (jppressions. His liberality towards 
his favorites, and his own prodigality, re- 
duced liis finances, and made it necessary 
to call a parliament. By' a proper choice 
of sheritls, and by securing tlie returning 
officers in the cities and borouglis, lie ob- 
tained a parliament at his devotion ; but 
unfortunately the members were not the 
representatives of the people, 'fliis good- 
natured. this well chosen parliament, sa- 
crificed e^erv thing to his ambition, till at 
last, vestinsr their w hole airthoritv in a small 
mimber of commissioners, the king, twelve 
peers, and six commoners, had the sole 
government of the nation. The king being 
thus exalted, displayed liis despotic power, 
not by ])rotecting, but by plundering his 
subjects. Sixteen whole counties were un- 
justly condemned as guilty of treason ; the 
estates of all tlie inhabitants were declared 



to be forfeited, and the possessors were 
obliged to redeem them of the king. From 
the inhabitants of other counties he bor- 
rowed what sums he pleased. Of the mo- 
ney thus raised, his favorites could give 
the best account. While the nation was 
groaning under oppression, whiles the Scots 
were making incursions from tlie north, 
and the Irish rcbidling in the west, liis flat- 
terers persuaded him tliai* his subjects not 
only bore bis yoke w ith patience, but cs- 
tcc'med themselves happy under bis govern- 
ment. Itw asjiot long before Richard had 
an opi)or(uiiity o(' S(‘einglhe diflerence; be- 
twx'en flatterers and friends, and that fa- 
vorites are llie merccelu) of the sovereign's 
w'islics. Tuc duk(‘ of Ih'relord, son to 
John of (Jaunt, landmg at Ravenspur w ith 
only eighty men, saw' liiinself, in a few 
days, at the head of sixty thousand men, 
and in a few' cloys more in jieaeeahle pos- 
session of a crow n, to which he had no 
other title than that of being the deliverer 
of an injured people. This revolution w as 
was brouglit about w ithout shedding any 
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blood, but the blood of Richard’s ministers 
and favorites, who were given uj) to the 
resentment of tlie people, and belieaded at 
Bristol. A generous ])eopl(' looked with 
pity on the misfortunes which their sovc- 
n'ign had brought upon himself, though he 
had nev(‘r pitied them. Considering the 
greatness of his fall, their resentment was 
turned to compassion ; forgiving and for- 
getting the injuries thev had sutfered from 
his tavorites, the\ were ready to make his 
cause their own, and to slu'd their blood 
to pur(iias(‘ liis restoration. If princes 
did but know how' natural it is for subjects 
to lo\e tlicir sovereign, (wen at the very 
time they are driven into rebellion by the 
opprcj^sion of his favorites, thev w'ould 
be more indulgent than ’they ('oinmonly 
are; more ready to listen to their com- 
plaints, and redress tlu'ir grievances. The 
sovereign and his pco])le can have but one 
iiUeresl; though tlu' sovereign is often 
blind to his common int('rest, the people 
seldom are so, and never for any length of 
time. Idle restoration of the deposed mo- 



narch was, perhaps, only prevented by 
his sudden death. 

When Henry VI. took the reins of 
government, the nation was exhausted of 
men and money, by a war which had 
lasted near thirty years : it was therefore 
of the last importance, ^hat a good under- 
standing should subsist between tlic king 
and people. "J'his good und('rstan(ling 
was destroyed by theearliot Sutfolk, who 
brought about a marriage between his 
soYcnagn and Margaret ot Anjou, niece to 
the f|ueen of franca': for tlu‘ [)urchase ot 
which alliance, he gave up Mans, and the 
whole province of Maim*, at the very time 
when the nation was at war with f ranee. 
This princess brought with her a love of 
pow er, not suiU(fto#tiie goverwment of a 
free countrv. Assisted bv her lavoritc, 
the earl of Sutfolk, slie soon removed out 
of her way the duke of Gloucester who 
had not approved ol' this alliance tor his 
nephew'. The duke ot Gloucester, was 
universally lo\ed and revered; tlu* carl ot 
Sutfolk w as equally hated and abIiorr(*d. 
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As the earl had given up for the queen one 
province of a country, to subdue which, 
this nation had been at war upwards of 
thirty years, the queen was not ungrateful. 
Soon after the murder of the duke of Glou- 
cester, as a reward for all bis services, she 
made this favorite' duke of Sutlolk, and 
then tilled every department with his 
creatnn's. — His deatli made no alteration ; 
the duke of Somerset succeeded liim, whose 
whole alte!ilion v\ as taken up in endea- 
vouring to (’stabli-sh arbitrary power at 
home, while he neglected foreign atiairs, 
till at the end of *a thirty-eight years' war, 
every thing was lost in France, except 
Guisnes and Calais; and what was W’orse 
than all these losses, tlie queen had long 
since alienated the hedvts of all her subjects, 
and prepared the way for that contest be- 
tvNCcn the two houses of York and Lan- 
caster; in the determination of which, the 
Ix^st English blood was shed. By her vio- 
lence, and impolitic severity, slie seated 
her antagonist on the throne, and brought 
ruin on her husband and her son. 

Edward IV. being raised to tlje throne, 
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from which he had expelled Henry VI. did 
not long enjoy that throne in peace. He 
made great sacrifices to love, but not to 
the love of arbitrary power. His ingrati- 
tude to his friends, his neglect of the old 
nobility, and Ids partiality to his new 
relations, lost him a ci*own ; which, hovv^- 
ever, his eourag'c and (‘ondnet soon reco- 
vered. — Edward himself was extra’ a.gant!\ 
fond of pleasure, his (fueen was ecjuall) 
fond of powTr. ISot eonh’ntcd w itli en- 
nobling her own relations, she prostituted 
the honors and employments of the state, 
bv bestowing them on dier crcatm’cs, on 
men in whom i1ie nation eould have no 
eonfidenee, at tlu' same tiim^ banishing 
f rom court the (inricul nobility, and tilling 
their places \fifli iHie new. •1'hese new 
favorites, being many of them pensioners 
to Louis XL of Erance, sacritieed to him 
the interest of the nation ; being the crea- 
tures of the court, they encouraged the 
king to raise money by unlawful inea.js, 
and among others by accusing the rich of 
treason, and then compelling th(un to 
compound for pardons, or incase ot rclusal 



confiscating ificir estates.. By this con- 
duct the f|ueen alienated the afiections ot 
tlic people, and made way for the revo- 
lution v\ hieh happened in the succeeding 
reign. 

On the dcMtli of Edward i\ . his brother, 
tli(‘dukc ol (iloc.'Thicr, (‘asils obtained the 
n'genc}. dnis monster, !ii!\ing tlirown 
otidlu' me.sk, iiKuh' it (wident that he as- 
pired to tlK‘ ('I’ovwn by sacrilicing all those 
V. iu) could oppose him in liis design. 
d1iroui.di the assisiaiuv o!' who only 

nicant to oppoM' an ambitious (nieen, he 
g-ot po::s(’ssion oik a throne, to which we 
ina> sav, witliout ('\aggc ration, lie waded 
(Iirough blood, and hi.*, way to wliich was 
made j)lain b\ the queen hcr^elt, w hen slie 
mijusllv sneiatie(d the duke of Olanmee to 
lu'r n'sentmeiU, 

It was not ])ossib!e that the erowii 
should remain long on tlie liead ot a sove- 
reign, who makinp: every thing give way 
to his ambition, could not boast the heart 
ofoncMihJeet. lie had the ])aiiiament at 
his d('\ olioM, but w hat could his parliament 
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do for a prince who had not the affections 
of his people! Parliaments, when they 
arc not the representatives of a free people', 
are only like the Jewish rabble, one day 
cr}ing ^"Hosanna to the king of fsrael ! ' 
the next day, ^‘Oiieifv Iiim ! ( j-ueify 
him!” — Richard kept* possession of the 
eimvn long enough to make those repent 
who had put it on his head : iwf) of these 
he rnurdeix'd, and In liie^lhird hr was d(‘- 
throned. Lord Stanlex, who turned the 
fate of the (kn at llosworih, never meant 
to be disUnal to his s()V(*r(‘ign, Iwlward V. 
lie was (iisgusb'd with tl*e eonduct ot'thc 
(ju<‘en. and much otli'r.drd that (wa'iy 
thing should :su'rilic('(l to tier llal((‘rers 
and favorites ; ii(‘ nu'aiit only to (‘X(‘ludc 
]i(‘r from the r^gVtu^ ; and in*this lu' aried 
llie part of a good citi/xMi, A\ hen he 
found, contrary to his expeelation, that 
Richard was a traitor, he oj)p()sed him, 
when this traitor had murdered his nnal 
nephew % and tiie duk(* of York liis brollier, 
Stanley held this di'cd in ex(*cration. \\ hen 
the earl of Richmond, heir of the liouse of 
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Lancaster, bad promised to marry the 
princ(*ss Elizabeth, heiress of the house of 
Vork, and nu't the usurp(T in the field, 
Stanley proved, that to<>;ether with the 
keene.M n seniment there may be the firm- 
est loyalty, l)y pvinji; victory to the carl 
of lliehmond, and placini^ tlic crown upon 
Jiis luad in the (ield of battle. 

Henry VU. ol)tain(‘d tlie crown by the 
swords of the house of York: this he felt 
to bc^ su('!i an injnr\, that he never could 
forgive them : he tnaited tluan as his only 
en(‘inl('s, till at List he mad<' tluan so. 
Having accepted ihe crown in tiic field of 
battle, from that time he acted as king. 
Ill Oetober following lie was jiiiblicly 
crowned ; iii 'November lie met his parlia- 
ment, and teamed tlu'U'rowii to be settled 
on him, and on the heir*^ of his body. — 
Hiongli the crown belongi'd of right to 
Elizabeth, he would not suller her to be 
iiamevl in the Act of Settlement, nor marry 
her till tlic next year; nor w'ould lie per- 
mit her to be crow ned till the latter end 
of the year after. — Hie only pursuit of 



Henry, during the whole course of a lon^ 
reign, was to plunder and oppress his sub- 
jects, in which he was well seconded by 
his two ministers and lavorites, Kmpson 
and Dudley. It seemed as if his highest 
ambition was to alienate the affection of 
his subjects. In this hc^ succecdeil so well, 
that his reign was often disturbed with 
insurrections and rebellions. I>y keeping 
tlic last male h<‘ir of tlif^ hou^^e of York, 
close j)risoner in the tower, and finally 
cutting off his head, he contrived to secun? 
a throne, vvhidi he felt v\as continually 
trembling under him. • 

He lived unregarded, lie dicHl unlarncnted. 
In the reign of Heniy VUL despotism 
was in its meridian gl(;ry. — This sovereign, 
considering tluit he himselt was^'very thing, 
and his subjects nothing, put no value on 
their persons, their property, their con- 
sciences, or their lives; whom lie would, 
he slew, and whom lie would, he suffered 
to live. When he cliosc to delegate his 
power, he took the beggar from a dung- 
liill, raised him suddenly to the pinnacle 
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of honor, and as suddenly cast him down. 
His tatlier’s favorites lie sacrificed to the 
resentment of the people, his own fiivorites 
were sa( riliccd in their turn, but then it 
was ever to {^ratify his own resentment. 
Henry giving himself up (mtirely to his 
ph'asures, soon (fissipated llie treasure 
which had heen collected during the for- 
mer reign. The management of his affairs 
lie lett VN'holly to’his tavoriU's ; the first of 
these was \\ ()!s('y, who, w'hih' he seemed 
imjilicilly to obey, exorcised the most ab- 
solute dominion, and inacic every thing 
giv(^ way to his* own ambition. During 
his administration, no war was undertaken, 
no peace eoncliided, no alliances entered 
into, hut with a \icw to his own private 
interest. —Happy cnoffgh* rti being able to 
jdcasc' his sovereign, it was a matter of 
littK' consequence to the favorite what be- 
came of the nation audits interests. His 
insatiable avaricr and ambition made him 
seize on all chundi preferments. That he 
might with the greater ease plunder the 
subjects, he created a new court, and as 
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legate presided lliereiii by deputy. The 
jurisdiction of tliis court extended to the 
life and manners of the people, and to all 
matters of eoiiheienee. A wide field this 
for avarice to range in. 'Fhe love o( i lenry 
to him, was onlv less than the love of w o- 
inen. This proud favArile was juTinitted 
with impunity to sell tlie nation; but when 
he trilled v\ ilh his master's jiassion for Anne 
Bullen, he brouglit s\v\k destruction on 
his head. Aimir.g at the papal crown, lie 
bid too high for tlie (Muperor’s interest in 
theeonehn(‘, w hen he spent out the jiro- 
eess tor Henr\ s divoreo ii'oni Catharine. 
If he ('ould ha\e brough.t iiiinself to offer 
one saeritiee to Ifis sovereign, he inielit 
have reigned in his aileetions, and tlie 
whole kingdoii# woitld h:i\e fontinued at 
his disposal. Ilisanibition alone he.d uniii'tl 
the emperor and Henry against rranet‘, 
When that kingdom v. as ruined, A\'(dsey, 
twice disappointed of the papacy, was de- 
termined to take vengeance of the emperor, 
and therefore made England and France 
unite against him ; but his ambition blunted 
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the edge of his resentment. — ^W^olsey, who 
had been long accustomed to the intri- 
cacies of a crooked and insidious policy,” 
w islicd to let tlie emperor see what he had 
to fear; but at tlic same time he was 
very unwilling to make the breach irrepa- 
rable. between liis resentment and am- 
bition, lie v\as perplexed, and could not 
determine whic h to gratify. In this sus- 
pcncc he was irresolute ; sometimes lie 
inclined to lake revenge, and pushed the 
divorce; at other times ambition prevailed, 
and made him tardy : betv\ecn them both, 
he tell ; grasping at too much lie lost all. 
To carry on tb.is war against the emperor, 
he issued out commissions in the king s 
name, to buy the sixth of every layman’s 
goods, and' a fourth (Vf'the^’ (dergy’s. — The 
ivingdom being alarmed, the king dis- 
(daiincd the commission, and declared that 
lie meant only a benevolence ; but this being 
only another name for a tax to be levied 
without consent of parliament, the ferment 
increased, and a rebellion broke out in 
Suffolk ; the king gave way, and the re- 
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bellioa did not spread ; but soon after this 
new oppressions excited fresh disturbances . 
and tlie several rebellions which broke out 
in Lincolnshire, in Yorkshire, and after- 
wards in Cumberland, woukl have been 
very formidable at other times, and in 
other circumstances ; they seized however 
to shew that Henry had lost tiic atiections 
of his subjects, though they did not pro- 
duce a revolution. Ills keeping up the forms 
of the constitution, was an insult on his 
subjects, wlnle he made his parliaments 
ridiculous, contt'inplihle, odi(;us, intolera- 
ble, the instruments nu rely of violence 
and oppression. When he (Inuight Ihedukc 
of Buckingham bad li\cd long enough, 
why did he not have recoai^e lo the bow- 
string ? Why invertve Ms ])arliaiufat in tlie 
guilt of shedding innocent bl(/od ? Why 
did he not send a sleepy potion to his 
cjueen Anne Bullen, when he hud fallen in 
love with Jane Seymour ? Why did he not 
open the veins of liis favorites, when he 
was weary of them ? And why did he not 
order oft' the heads of the earl of Surrey, 
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the duke of Norfolk, the marchioness of 
Exeter, and the countess of Salisbury, by 
his own authority ? He chose rather to 
triumph oxer liis parliaments, and make 
them pass l>ills of attainder, without bring- 
ing the parties to trial, or attempting to 
produce any proof against them. He 
should have been satisfied to exercise the 
authority with which his parliament had 
invested him, Avbcn they settled the su- 
premacy on him, and passcal tlie six articles 
of religion, as by the formeu* of these the lives 
of all the Roman catholics, and by tlie lat- 
(('r the lives of all the prolestanls, were 
wholly at liis mercy. Henry did not wish 
10 reign in the hearts of his subjects ; — the 
principle of his government was fear; — he 
was a despot. 

The short reign of Edward VI. was a 
reign of' great confusion ; in the former part 
of it, liis uncle, as protector, usurped an 
arbitrary power ; in the latter part of it, 
the protector was supplanted by the earl 
of War^\ ick, and lost his life upon the 
block, as the carl of Warwick did himself 



in the succeeding reign. The insurrections 
in this reign arose partly from the change 
in the national religion, but chiefly from 
the oppressions which the poor met with 
from the rich by their inclosures. The 
restless ambition of the i?arl of Warwick 
proved his ruin. By marrying his son to 
lady Jane Grey, and procuring an assign- 
ment of the crown for her, jie lioped to be 
continued in the protectorship, which he 
had seized ; but his tyrannical disposition 
made him hated and abhorred by all ranks 
of people. — Ills ‘abject soul sunk at the 
first appearance of'difficulty, and he him- 
self proclaimed queen Mary. 

Queen Mary trod in the steps of her 
father, and ^yrotq <he .annals of. her reign 
in blood. Her last proclamation shewed 
how fit she was to be trusted with desr 
potic power, how much she loved her 
subjects, how ready she was to protect 
them, and what pains she took to secure 
their allegiance. In this proclamation she 
declared, ‘‘That w^hoever had any heretical 
books, and did not presently burn them, 
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Without readiug, should he esteemed re- 
bels, and executed without delay by martial 
law/’ In her short reign, there was only 
one insurrection ; this was raised by Sir 
Thomas Wyatt, a Roman catholic. He 
dreaded llie quecfi’s marriage with Philip, 
being a Spaniard, made tlie English 
tear lest he should introduce the inquisition 
and arbitrary jjower. Their fears were not 
without foundation ; for he did this after- 
wards in the 'Netherlands. 

Queen Illizabcth had some title to arbi- 
trary [)o\vx'r, hv that argulnent which would 
prove absolute monarchy to be the best go- 
vernmeiil, as that by which God himself 
governs tlie utfn erse, because she partook 
of his wisdom and goodness yet no so- 
vereign ev('r yet made a more temperate 
use of power, considering the peculiarity 
of her circumstances. — When she ascended 
the throne, she found a blood-thirsty re- 
ligion established in the kingdom ; she had 
been witness to the devastation it had made, 
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and knew that nothing less than the extir- 
pation of the protestants would satisfy its 
votaries. She had a formidable rival in the 
person of Mary, queen ot Scots, who was 
of this sanguinary religion: and no con- 
temptible adversary in the ])erson of the 
pope, who being the head ut this religion, 
was aeknow lodged as the univ(n’sal sove- 
reign, and tlie great disposer of kingdoms. 
'Ihcre was no way for hereto slop the i‘t- 
fiision of humati blood, hut by changing 
this religioji ; Ibr litis rcli^^ion cannot to- 
lerate ; neither A\ as there any other waiy 
for her to provide for the* security of her 
own ])erson, and the allegiance of her sub- 
jects. In tlie eleven first years of her reign, 
not one papist was persecuted lor his reli- 
gion ; bul after pope fins V. j)ul)lislied Ins 
bull, absolving her subjects from their 
oaths, and their allegiance ; after many 
conspinicies had been formed, aiulfreciueni. 
attempts had been made by catholics and 
Jesuits to assassinate her, w ith a view to 
seat Mary on the throne, no wonder that 
she should contract the bounds oftoler- 
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ation ; yet for ten years after this, not 
above twelve priests were put to death, and 
most of those for treason.* 

The massarre of Paris ; tlic league formed 
in France, for the extirpation of the 
giienots, with the duke of Guise at the 
head of it ; the assassination of Henry III. 
the ravages made by the religious wars in 
France ; all conspired to make the fpieen 
every day more jealous of the Roman ca- 
tholics. When, therefore, they professed 
to owe her no allegiance, and acted agree- 
ably to this profession, they had no right 
to expect protection. (k>nsidenng her cir- 
cumstances, it is by no means to be won- 
xlcred at that she should ** at times carry 
the prerogative as hi^h as her most arbi- 
trary predecessors.’’^ Such times, such 
circumstances, required a dictator; yet 
with less than a dictator’s power she con- 
trived to keep peace for near half a century, 
her wisdom and modcratioii supplying the 
plac<* of power. During this period trade 


* ramJt’ii, p. oU). 
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floluishcd, riches increased, the law s were 
duly administered, the nation was rcspcx^ted 
abroad, and the people happy at home.* 
She chose for her ministers, Sir MiehoLis 
Bacon, and Cecil lord Burlei<»i), mcMt of 
the greatest abilities, and undoubted inte- 
grity. She sought men for |da(’(“^, not 
places for men. She was a remarlval)le 
economist ; she loved her people, she stii- 
dial to ])lease them, and li\e<l upon the 
best footing with her ])aiiiaments. By tliis 
means she n'igned iti the hearts of h(*r sub- 
jects, and was sure ot their allegiance. Evany 
one who is ac’quainted with tli(‘ history 
of Europe during her reign, must he struck 
with the happiness of the English under 
her wise and eqaitable government, aful 
the direction of her able ministers, con- 
trasted with the misery either of tlie Scots, 
under the arbitrary government of Mary 
and her paramours ; or of France, under 
Charles IX. his mother and her favorites ; 
or of SjKiin, and the low ccjuntries, under 


^ Blackstonc, Comm. vol« iv. p. 433. 
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Philip and h\s priests* In all these we 
find neither protection nor allegiance, but 
the most (h'structive civil wars, and horrid 
carnage of tlu' human species. 

James 1. was by no means (pialificd to 
wield a (l(\spotic sceptre. II(* had the mis- 
fortune to be not only weak in his under- 
standing, but obstinate in his dispositiorn 
fond of tlattery, and attached to his favor- 
ites. He liad the most extravagant ideas 
of his prerogative, and was impatient of 
eonU'oid. Itoiu hcfiee arose his love tor 
llu‘ Komaii eatholies, and his hatred to all 
other non-conformists. Jn the choice of 
favorites, he was not determined by great 
abilities, for he needed not advice, he v\as 
attracted solely by the beauty of the person • 
every tiling else he had power to give. — 
His first favorite w as Robert Carr, a Scots 
gentleman, about twenty jears of age, 
whose beauty struck the king ; for of all 
wise men living, says Lord Clarendon, he 
was the most delighted witli handsome 
persons and fine clothes. The king soon 
created him carl of Somerset, and in the 
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space of five years, this favorite accumu- 
lated more tlian 2oo,oool. in money, plate, 
and jewels, besides nineteen thousand 
pounds a year in bnd. After he had been 
condemned for the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, tlic king jjraiitcd him four thou- 
saTid |)oiinds a year, reprieved him from 
time to time, and finalh ]>ardoned him. 
This favorite, after lie had reigned five 
years without a rival, wms supplanted by 
George. Villiers, a joung gentleman of 
small fortune, but handsome and elegantly 
dressed, who, though no sailor, was soon 
madi* higli adiuiral, and by degrees gained 
th(' sole and absolute disposal of every 
thing at court. He was afterwards created 
duk(' of Ihiekingjiam. Tl^c king having 
alienated most of the crown lands, had re- 
course to unconstitutional methods of 
raising money; aids, bcmevolences, loans> 
iiionop(die,s, sale of honors, fines, and com- 
positions. To render his government com- 
pk'te and uniform, this wise king quarrelled 
with his parliaments, and imprisoned their 
members. Not contented Muth this, he 
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harassed and oppressed his subjects, by 
means of the star-chamber, and high com- 
mission court. Wholly occupied in gra- 
tifyir^ his favorites, and establishing an 
arbitrary power, he neglected the interests 

of the nation, or sacriliced them to bis 

< 

avarice or ambition. 

Charles I. having the same views, the 
same pursuits, the same favorites as his 
father, trod in the *samc ste ps, till he met 
with an untimely fate. — [lis murderer, 
not having even a shadow of title to the 
crown, could not expect allegiance ; had 
he lived, he must have been a tyrant ; 

fire would have come forth from this 
bramble, and would have devoured the 
cedars of Lebanon.” * 

Charles II. was not (pialiticd to govern 
a free people. He loved pleasure, li<‘ 
hated business. Incapable of friendship, 
he had not one favorite, but he bad many 
creaturcb. Surrounded by his mistresses, 
and most abandoned debauchees, he led 

* Judges ‘x. 
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a dissipated life, and squandered away the 
immense sums granted him by parliament. 
While Charles was given up to pleasure, 
others laboured for him ; at the head of 
these was the duke of York his brother, 
who being a bigot, wished to make the 
king absolute, that he might establish 
the Roman catholic religion in England ; 
while the king, who was no bigot, could 
w^ish only to introduce? the Catholic reli- 
gion, that he might establish arbitrary 
power. 

Father Orleans, the Jesuit, acknow- 
ledges, that the design of the court, from 
the beginning, was to make the king ab- 
solute ; and king James II. in his manu- 
script history, preserved in the Scots col- 
lectioh in Paris, confesses that the de- 
sign of the cabal was to cliangc the 
national religion, and establish popery. 
Charles was a pensioner to Louis XIV. 
and betrayed bis country to that restless 
monarch. All Europe was astonished to 
see England, without provocation, and 
contrary to her interest, assisting P'rance 
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to overrun the Netherlands, and swal- 
low up the Dutch. The mystery is now 
perfectly cleared up by the above-men- 
tioned manuscript ; from which it ap- 
pears, that as a recompcnce, Louis was 
to assist Charles, in ^overtuminp the con- 
stitution, and changing the religion of 
his country. To defray tlic cxpencx's of 
this war, tlie king, hoping heshould never 
have occasion to nuxt his parliament 
again, shut up the exchequer. 

iiOuis, in one campaign, took sixty-five 
places, subdued the greatest part of theuni- 
ed provinces, and was proceeding to invade 
Holland with one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men, when tlicy opened tlu‘ir sluices, 
and laid the country under water. The 
combined fleets could have transported 
any of these troops to England, had the 
king of France been sincere in his profes- 
sions, or faithful to his engagements ; but 
Charles found that he was betrayed by 
that perfidious monarch ; and therefore, 
after two years’ intermission, assembled 
his faithful parliament : however, being 
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offended at the remonstrances he met 
with, he soon dissolved it. 'flie three last 
years of his life, his affection for his bro* 
ther made him afraid to meet a parlia- 
ment : during this period, all seemed to 
go on smoothly ; at the end of it, he de- 
termined to change his nu'asurcs, but sud- 
den death prevented him. That he was 
unhappy, and meant to ( hangc his mea- 
sures, is now rendered* indubitable by liis 
brothers manuscripts; and that he de- 
signed to exclude his brother, and substi- 
tute his son,* is not unlikely. ]f this king 
ever had one wish for the happiness of his 
subjects, it must have been in the last mo- 
ments of his life; and if he ever reigned 
in the affections of his people, it must 
have" been in llie first days of his acces- 
sion to the throne. 

James II. Subjects are so much in- 
clined to have a good opinion of their 
sovereign, that even James was beloved 
in the beginning of his reign. His so- 
lemn declaration made at his accession, 
and often repeated, that he v oiild pre- 
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serve the governfnent,hoth in chiireh and 
state, as it was then by law established,” 
gained him unbounded confidence with 
his too credulous parliament; whose heed- 
less and inconsiderate liberality, in set- 
tling an annual revenue, of more than 
two millions on him for life, made him 
independent of his j>eople. He never 
promised to prcsciTC the j'elif^ion of the 
church of Englanil, as it v\'as then bylaw 
established ; though his parliament, as it 
-appears, understood him so, for tliey did 
not know that lie was a jesurt. 

The duke of Monmouth having prema- 
turely excited a rebellion, was soon de- 
feated, taken, and beheaded. Lord chief 
justice Jefierl^ was sent into the west ot‘ 
England, to try the unhappy prisoners, 
where he had an opportunity of gratifying 
his savage disposition, by hanging above 
six hundred men, * and setting up their 
quarters in the highway. Such as could 
pay him well, he released. For this ser- 
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vice, he was made lord chancellor, and 
baron Wem. This severity had very hap- 
py effects ; it prevented the nation from 
spending its strength in frequent and in- 
effectual insurrections ; at the same time, 
it opened the eyes of men, to see what 
government they had to exj)ect, and in 
tlic great national effort in lOSS produced 
vigour, unanimity, perseverance, and suc- 
cess. * 

The king felt himself too deeply in- 
terested in his ilesigns, not to be his own 
minister. IJis chief favorites were judge 
Jefferies, and his holy confessor, father 
Petre, the Jesuit. All such as favored 
his designs of establishing popery, and 
arbitrary power, were well received at 
court*; all others were turned out frofi 
their employments, and looked upon as 
enemies. But this was not enough, he 
must have an army devoted to liim ; to 
accomplish which, he assumed the power 
of dispensing with the obsenation of the 
Test Act in his catholic officers ; and when 
this was contested by the commons, he 



hastily prorogued them ; and compelled 
the judges to give it as their opinion, that 
the kings of England had a power to 
dispense with the laws. Tour Judges, 
who w ould not give this as then* opinion, 
were turned out, and their places were 
supplied by men w'ho\\ere tradable'. 1lie 
clergy finding that all |)laces of trust 
w ere filled w itli papists, and that tlie king 
W'as new “modelling his anny, took the 
alarm, and liegan to alarm the people, 
by preaching faithfiillj apainst the errors 
of popery. To preA ('nt this tln'king com- 
manded the bishops to prohibit tht'ir ('iergy 
from preaching on tlu' cotUroverted points, 
and at tliesame tim(', took ean' to restrain 
the press ; while the Roman catholics had 
free liberty to preach ’ agair.st the. pro- 
testants, and publish their books over llie 
wliolc kingdom. To awe the bishops, 
and restrain the clergy, James crc(’tcd a 
court of ecclesiastical commission, com- 
po'^cd ot bishops and laymen, catholics 
and protostants, with Judge Jcri'crles at 
their head, to ilctcrminc all matters ot' 
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doctrine and discipline. Thus did the 
king open the eyes of the clergy, to see 
the extravagance of their former doctrine 
of passive obedience and non-resistance, 
with which they had most unaccountably 
entangled and perplexed both themselves 
and their congn'gations. 

yVbovc all things, it was ficccssary for 
the king to have the parliament at his de- 
votion, till tlic army slufuld b(‘ modelled 
to his mi ml ; he therefore elosetted the 
members; but to no purpose, they were 
])r()i(‘staiils, aiid could not assist him in 
establishing j)opcry ; they were too dis- 
cerning not to see, tliat, ha^ ing an inde- 
pendent rc\eniic, be wanted only an army 
at his devotion, in order to render him- 
self pci^tVctl) Hidependcnt of them. As 
he could not gain them, he dissolved lliern, 
and set about procuring a new parliament. 
That he might have one to his mind, he 
displaced the protestunt lord-lieutenants, 
and put in Roman catholics ; lie deprived 
many corporations of their charters, -and 
granted new ones on his own terms ; he 
• s 
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jrnt liis emissaries to canvass the coun- 
lics and corporations, by moiuT, pro- 
mises, and tlin'ats ; aful c\cn made a pro- 
}i;ress liinKsch’, u Jllillie sanu^ s icw, through 
nian\ Ciaintics ; l)ut, alter ail, h(‘ dared 
nol lo (’all a parliament ; and therelbre 
applical liiinsclt W boil} to llu' strcfigthen- 
iug his army willt Koman catholics and 
fon'igiu'rs. d hoiigli the king liad for- 
li'ilcd llu' allcciihns of all his subjects, 
who eitlu'r \ alued lilH'riN, or deserved it, 
he rcci'ivid iIk‘ most llatl(‘riug addresses 
from('\('r\ (aart ol' the kingdom, willed) 
to him ('xprcsH‘d “the real sentiments of 
his people; wiiih* tlicir imivcrsal r(‘- 
joicings on the ac(|uiital ot the seven bi- 
shops, who h.ad been ('onfiK'd to the 
Tower, ibr presenting* a veVy huiirble pe- 
tition to the king; thc'se univ('rsal re- 
joieitig's oiih testified tlie discontent of a 
tlwv factious and obstinate ])roiestants ! 
It is certain that, notwithstanding the 
irec|ucnt mortifications the king met w ith, 
he indulged, to the last moment, a pre- 
sumptuous conhdenee on \\ir atreetiouate 



zeal of his Roman catholic subjects, the 
absolute (Icpcndance of non-conformists 
on himself alone for protection, the passive 
obedience of ( hiirchinen, and the assist- 
ance of France, in case of need, lie was 
confirmetl in his fatal securitv by (he 

4 

annv, whicli Ih‘ liad encamped on llouns- 
lovv-heath, readv to ad ujx)!! th(‘ most 
sudden enn'roenev in an\ [Kut of the 
Ivini^dom. To rncreaM^ his struritv, a 
son was born to him. It was not possi- 
ble for him, in all llu\s<' cir(*iimstane(‘s, to 
roncei\e, lliot in l<“ss tliafi six months, be 
would be (lethr<;n<‘d, and dri\en iVoin bis 
kinjxdom, to an un\\(‘leome p;ucst in 
France, l)CtraM‘d b\ bis confidant, his 


minister, bis fnd (‘invert, the carl of Sun- 
derlan(l ; foixikem by bis friends, di'serted 
by his army, and p’-ii’d ()nl\ b\ those 
who knew his private virtues, tor public 
lie had nouc ; and that tiii‘> revolution 
woul^bc aecomj^lishcd, without sheddin;^ 

one dro|l ol blood. Yet, all this liap- 
pened to this cruel, insincere, and trea- 
cherous bigot, wiio neither loved his 
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subjects, nor was loved of them ; who 
neither protected them, nor found alle- 
giance from tlicm. 

Thus the storm which had been rising 
during the reign of James 1. burst upon, 
the head of his infatuated son. And though 
Charles II . stemmed the torrent for a while, 
it continually, yet silently, gathered 
strength, till, in the reign of James II. it 
became irresistible, and, when least ex- 
pected, carried all before it. 

Succeeding princes have confirmed the 
obscr\'ation, that protection tind allegiance 
are allied. They have been as happy as 
men are capable of being, and have studied 
the happiness of their subjects. They have 
been contented to reigt;i over a free j)eople, 
and have seen iluit people growing con- 
tinually in wealth and in power, the happy 
fruits of freedom. They have presened 
not merely the government, both in 
church and state, but the religionn^of the 
church, and the government of the state, 
as by law established ; and withal have 
given, even to the Roman catholics, as free 



an exercise of their religion, as is consist- 
ent with the safety of the state : and no 
doubt would have enlarged that toleration, 
if the catholics had not acknowledged a 
superior allegiance to a foreign power. 

Wherever the government is a long 
established despotisili, there the sovc^reign, 
shut up in his seraglio, seldom makes his 
appearance, either to protect or injure his 
subjects. — In sucli a government, 1 have 
said, the lowest are exalted, and lia\e the 
disposal of every thing. Thus it was in 
Egypt. Pharaoh had it in his power to 
take a stranger, one* who had been sold 
for a slave ; and to say, J am Pharaoh, 
and without thee shall no man lift up his 
hand or foot in all the land of J^gypt.” 
For once he* made a liapj)/ choice ; had it 
been otherwise, there was none that could 
6tay his hand, or say imto him, What 
doest thou ? Thus it has cvi?r been in the 
eastern governments ; slaves and eunuchs 
rule in the courts of the prince, and in the 
palaces of the greaf. Thus it w as in the 
Roman empire, w'hcre faNoiitc slaves were 
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first made free, and then governed llie em- 
perors. Pliny makes inenlion oUi tVeedinaii 
of the emperor Claiidins, who was worth 
seven millions of gold, v\lio but a lew 
years before IkkI lefi his village' with his 
fc('t naked, and white'iied wilh tlie chalk 
\N ilh which they marlvcd their slaves. 

fl tin* sovereign has an exalted lov e of 
mankind, in this case he will seek the 
most able minister^ to assist Ifiin in the 
government of his subjects ; siu'li w as the 
condiK'l of Mlizabeth. — If lltc despot has 
an indinalion to contract st|*ong friend- 
ships, like Henry \ iIL he w ill b(‘ greatly 
governed by a favorite; if he is not dis- 
posed tor friendship, but loves soeietv and 
pleasure, Iik(' Charles II. he will be guidixl 
by his mistresses ; “ butVhoV neither the 
love ol mankind, nor tlic passion for t'avor- 
ites, prevails, the tyrannical icrnper fails 
not to shew^ itself in its proper eolours, 
and to the life, with all the bitterness, 
cruelty, and mistrust, wbieh belong to 
that solitary and gloomy state' of uncom- 
municative and unfriendly greatness/’ 
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Examples of this are to be toimd in the 
annals of every nation. Where the despot 
is unsociable, morose, and superstitious, 
he will otfer human sacTihees to his (h)d. 
Such was Mary — and such most likely 
would haw been James II. 

if the despot is not a native of the coun- 
try whicli he rules, (as is tlie case in 
France at this day) stranjrers an' hr()U<:;}it 
in, and overrun the rounttv like eaterpiliars 
and locusts, to eat up all the [!;()od of the 
landi Tlie nati\(‘ inliabitaiits ai'c turra'd 
out iVoiu all •j)laees of trust or profit to 
make \\a\ for th(‘m, 'Such was tlie ('on- 
duct of William I. vJio disp(>ss('ss('d the 
Eni»;lisli of all the haronh'S and ficN of the 
crown in }r<‘ncral, and distributed iIk'Hi to 
the jMdnnans, to whom h(' had b('torc 
given all jilaccs of trust, and such (‘states 
as he had Taken from the friends ul Jla- 
rold.— Thus the Tartar princes act(;d, when 
they had cejmptered (iihina. — In these cases, 
the conduct of the despot may be attributed 
to his partiality for his own countrymen , 
but in other instances, this practice arises 
* s 4 
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from jealousy, as in Denmark. Since the 
time that the Danish sovereigns have be- 
come despotic, it has been their maxim to 
oppress the nobles, to reduce them to 
poverty, arul to employ only foreigners, 
and men of the lowest station andediication, 
as being most compliant, and most easily 
saeritie('(l to the avarice of tlie soN creign 
or resentment of the people. * 

While treating of protection, I have 
occasionally, and indeed muiAoidably, been 
led to speak of allegiance ; but I must say 
something more upon this subject. — Phi* 
losophers and pdliticians tell us, that ab- 
solute princes are in a state oi' nature y with 
resped to those who arc under their domi- 
nion: because, wherever any two men 
are, who have no standing’ rule arnd eom- 
///oz/jedge to appeal to on earth, for the 
determination of controversies of right be- 
tween them, there they are still in a state 
of nature ; + that a state of nature is a state 

. * Lord Moleswortli's account of Denmiuk. 
t Locke on Government, !>. ii, yo, 91 . 
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of perfect equality, wherein all power and 
jurisdictiou is reciprocal. * — If this be true, 
then to a despot no allegiance is due. If 
this were universally acknow'ledgc<l and 
considered, we slunild see at once the rea- 
son liy, “ according to the experience of 
all ages, the security of the despot diini- 
nishes in all })roporti()n as his power bc- 
coin(‘S boundless and ininien.se.” 

Ihit the g(‘neralit v of men are not philo- 
sophers, nor are they go\err.cd by syl- 
logisms. "J'Ik'v are moved by something 
l(‘.ss speculative than aigninents. Wnicn- 
cv<'r UH'n (‘xpen(‘it(T that ‘Uo live by one 
nauf s ill, lK'('(>nies th(' cause of all men’s 
misery,” f they feel that allegiaiu'c* is no 
longer due, and act as in a state of nature. 
xSo mart has oppressed himself more (dearly 
on this subject, and indeed on e\ery sub- 
ject, on AV'hich he treats, than .ludge 
Blackstonc. He dcinonstrat(‘s fif 1 un^ 
dersland him right) '' that a prince 

* Locke on Government, b. i:. 4 

^ Hookci^s Keel. PoJity. 
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assuming despotic powrr is in a state 
of nature, with respcN-l to those who 
an' under Ifis dominion; tor that there 
is no stated law or express ](‘gal pro- 
vision l)t‘l\\(a‘n (iie o]):)n‘ssor and tlic op- 
p/ress('d ; hut that th(‘ juKdaiirc of tlie 
tinu'S must provide' n<'\v rtunedies upon 
new (Miicrgtu'.ru's;” and tlien li(' adds, 
‘‘indeed it is found hv ('xperienee tliat 
wluMU'Nt'i* the muhin^tilulional oppressions, 
<'\en ot tl'.c " na'reign ])o\\ (‘i\ advance v\ itii 
gi:j;ai)l!(' siriih's, and ilinuth'ii (l('sola(i«)n 
to a siaiu, mankind will not he reasoned 
or.t ol'lh(‘ teelings (>f humanit} ; nor will 
sauritic(' ilu'ir lihertv by scrupulous adho 
to tlu'^e political maxims, whieh 
were orl'j;inall'v <'s|ai)!>lu'd to pn'serve it. 
And tlierelere, tliough tli(‘ p()sitf\(‘ laws 
aiv siliMit, experience w ill furnisli uswitlia 
^er^ remarkable ease, wlu'rein nature and 
pixnailed.” He then gives the case 
of James 1 1. and proceeds, “ where both 
la:i' and //M/o/a* are silent, it becomes us 
to be sikrnt loo ; leaving to future genera- 
tions, \\ believer nece^siry and the safety 



of the whole shall require it, the exertion 
of these inherent, though. Intent powers 
of society, which no clihinle, no time, 
no constitution, no contrnch can ever 
destroy or diminish.” " T cannot lu'lj) ob- 
serving, that in all the asithors I l]avee\er 
read on tliih suhjt'et, 1 nc\er met with so 
beantilul a pta-iod. 

Despotism is tiu' mo'-t simph', and most 
obvious torm ot goNt'nimeni ; while such 
a torm of govern iikou as iwc , and yet 
permatK'nt, recjuinss ('itluT a (in'c ian law- 
giv(.‘r to intro(l{i(;c it into a c’it y, or infant 
empire, or else ret pi ires a 'h'ngth of time, 
and many propitious aeeidtmts, to form 
and perfect it : w lam, ilu refore, tlie people 
teel themselves oppressed, under llu! do- 
minion of a des'jHjl, they dethrone him, 
but most often put another in h: i |)laee. 
Thus in China, a i'amily seldom reign ^ be- 
yond the third or fourlli generation ; “ ho 
cause the palace is at variann* v\ ith the 
empire, and a lazy set of fellows, who 


* Blaikstonr, vol. i. 21 j 
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dwell there ruin the industrious part of the 
nation”* If the people arc prevented 
from revenging the wrongs they suffer, 
it must be by an armed force ; in this 
case tlie despot may be a slave himself, in 
the midst of his own palace, and sur- 
rounded by his own guards, as appears to 
l)c the situation at present of the Corsican 
usurper. — And tiuis tlie janizaries of Con- 
stantinople, like the privtorian bands in 
Rome, being masters of the sovereign’s 
person, make him tremble on his throne, 
and depose, or exalt iiifu, at their plea- 
sure. The sovereigns of Rurope who are 
establishing despotic power, seem to be 
more cautious and circumspect; they di- 
vide their troops under diti'erent com- 
manders but .wlien V e come to treat 
of the stability of empires and foreign 
con([uests, we shall sec clearly, 1 trust, 
after all, that no throne can ever be per- 
manent, where the sovereign docs not 

Montesquieu Kspr. Je L'.ix. ]. vii. c. 7.-^1. viii. 
c. ‘ 2 \. 
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reign in the affections of his subjects : for 
that, universally, protection and allegi- 
ance are allied ; and that where the sove- 
reign studies the happiness of his people, 
as does our good and gracious king, 
their love to him will be stronger than 
death. 
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UnDCII a despotic o;ovcrnni(Mit there 
must be a state iiu|uisitiou. The few, 
luiviuf^ a separate interest from the many, 
must i)e al\va\i^ on the watch, prepared to 
nip e\erv conspiracy in the bud, and to 
(|ueneh every spark tlie moment it appears, 
IviucN ill:;- (f;at tlu' least d/day iiiay (’ause a 
j^x'iu ral eonilaj^iation. d he despot must 
not eiKjuire, it’ <;uilty or not guilty, but 
must at all e\euts seeiire his own repose, 
by eon filling, hy banishing, or by cutting 
oil, ;d! Mt^iK'eted pcrsoift. To discover 
th.ese, spies are employed, and informers 
are encouraged, by the state imiuisitcjrs 
under all despotic go^ernments. These 
infamous wrcti'hes were in great esteem 
under the worst of the Koman emperors, 
^$uk 1 had public marks of honor conferred 
Oil them In Jscro and Tiberius. The in- 
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qiiisitors of Venice not only watcheil (lie 
nobles^ lest any one should sei/e tli(' so- 
vereign powTr, but, distrusting tlu'ir o\\ n 
subjects, they observed them w itli a 
eye. Nor does the rreneb government act 
towards its subjects with eancior, trank ni‘ss^ 
and eonfidenee ; butevulentlN Tear 

and suspicion, by einploxing spa'^^ to mix 
in ev(Tv eompany. In a eouc::\ \\li(‘n* 
tlie snbj(‘et.s are lo<'k(‘d ifj)()n i.*' c lunnies, 
we must ('xp('el to si\‘ ^tat(‘ prbons iiuu’ct's- 
sible to all, but lbe\m!iap{>\ \ie(imsol (lu' 
desjiot’s j'xilous^. I Icixn s('(‘liui(‘(l from 
the jo\s oi hie, tll^^ tlu'irdaNS 

in solitude and ‘'licnee, wiilutuf ever see- 
ing, for a moi.unt, oiu' m injiat hiding 
friend, or bearing tia' \o:e(‘ of eomtorl. 
The pious Christian, ^irged by tiu' lameso- 
lenee of liis heart, aiul miiHlfnl oh ihese 
words, Come, ye lilesstal ot m\ I'atlK i*, 
inherit the kingdom pix'pan'd tor \ on, Irom 
the foundation ol tlie v\orld ; lor I uas 
hungry and je gave me nual, I was 
thirslv and ve gave me drmk, nakf d :mi<! 
ye clothed me, I was siek and ' e vidt('d 



me, I was in prison and ye came unto 
me the pious Christian, mindful of these 
words, seeks admittance, that he may ad- 
minister to the wants, and shed the sym- 
pathetic tear ov('r the distresses oi his fel- 
low creatures : he seeks admittance, but he 

i 

seeks in vain. Here nothing is l\card but 
groans, and tlie rattling of chains, except- 
ing once in four-and-tvventy hours, the 
grlndinj^; of llu'Miinges, when the gaoler 
hrhigs tlie jK)rtiou of bread, and tl)c cruse 
(»!' \uitcr. 1 i('r(' nolhine; strlki’s tlie e\e 
))ul V. lict'Isand racks, and instruments of 
cru(‘lt\, to terrify tlic imagination of the 
pr!Sot;er, and to extort frcmi Imii the names 
atid number of th.ose wlio had conspired 
with him, to recover tlicir lost freedom. 
1 Icre (lie prisoners mu^t remain till a change 
of administration, (ht* dc'spot’s death, or 
some other aceiilcnt, brings the year of 
jubilee. 

In a country which abounds with spies, 
there can be no free conversation. Every 
man is fearfid of his neighbour ; universal 
jealou'^y and mistrust prevail ; and man, 
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\vl\o is the most sociable of all animals ; 
man, who seeks society that he may com- 
municate his thoughts, must be condemn- 
ed to perpetual solitude, even in the midst 
of company, and in tfie capital feel more 
lonely than in the wilderness. 'Fliis is very 
striking to every one who has travelled 
through France, and mixed with tlic mid- 
dle class of people. If they appear in any 
respect contemptible, theii* government 
must have been to blam(\ If a lively, 
high spirited people, dared not to think, 
and dared not to speak, what remain- 
ed? In IIk; cities )ou nfight have sat 
down at their tabic d'hot(’, and never 
hear one word spoken. At these oi dinaries 
in Paris, the human voice has not been 
heard durlisg lhe®whote time tl!ey have 
been together. Every man had his bread, 
w iue, and water put down to him ; when 
lie dined, he rose up, went to the bar, 
paid his half-crown, and went away in si- 
lence. Not having opened his lips, it was 
impossible that liis words should liave been, 
construed into treason. In high life they 
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were less restrained ; but, in order to en- 
jo}' free communication of tliought, they 
avoided mixed companies, andformed them- 
sclv(\s into societies, bound together by tlic 
sacred tics of honor. Here let us pause, 
and speculate within ourselves whether 
Louis XVI. was' a tyrant? If not, why 
was the revolution etrected in such a san- 
guinary and barbaix)us manner ? why has 
revolution su(3cecded rc\ohition? but to 
place an upstart, usurper in the bed of lus 
murdered sovereign ! to deva^'tatc nations ; 
and h) ('ntail juisery and destruction on 
that ill-tated, unhappy land. 

Neither Louis Ic Grand, nor any of his 
predecessors of the most despotic sway, 
ever ruled that land with more peremptory 
mandates than the mock majesty of its 
self-created emperor. Happy would that 
land be, if the present ruler was no more 
tyrannous than Louis de Seize; the volatile 
bombast of France would flow in its proper 
channels, and that restless people would 
have exercised ihcmsehcsin pursuits less 



injurious to liberty, and the real happiness 
of the nation. 

The genius of the inhabitants is best 
suited to obedience ; and, abstracted from 
tactics, the whole body of the nation will 
ever agree with the dictatorial voice of au- 
thority, let its seat be vested in whom it 
may» 

The Dutch, Flemings, and Italians, 
were dragooned into a mock federation, 
which, in the grand theatre of reform, 
(France) was new modelled no less than 
six different times, and probably wants as 
many more emendations before it can be 
said to be on a basis suited to the actual 
exigency of a regular civil government. 

Will any man deny the providence of the 
Almightv, in upholding imd sustaining 
every community where humanity and true 
philanthropy pervade? States and kingdoms 
are so many families h the sight of him 
who rules the world: nor will he suffer tlie 
murderous innovations to go unpunished ; 
the time is not far distant when the scourge 
will be applied to the guilty land, and 



extirpate those who have not }ci atoned 
for their atrocities. 

-But to resume. In the V’eiK'tian terri- 
tory, they were still more ix^erved. Jfa 
foreigner v\as desirous of knowing the na- 
tUH'ofthc gov(‘rnment, and addressed him- 
self for that ])urpose to a subjc'ct of the 
Venetian state, he Mould not have been 
able to j)ro(‘ure an answer. 

I'Vom the same pn^ailing jealousy, the 
pr<'ss must not be free, hcaMuse the people, 
having lost their libeil\, muM be kept ig- 
norant of their j)ri\ ilt'ges, and bound with 
the eliains of darkness. IndcaH! (his w ould 
be a great kindness to them, w(‘rc it im- 
possible for them to gain their liberty ; for 
happiness depends not iiiueb uj)on eompa- 
rison. Tlie bird that is^ quie^. in liis cage, 
instantly te^lities his uneasiness, wlien he 
sees other birds at rd)ert\. 

As long as the generation lasts wlfa'h 
has enjoyed the sweets of liberty, so long 
the rememhranee of that liberty will ein- 
))itter present bondage ; tl.e dtseription of 
the fatiier will make a deep )iji]>ression on 



the son : but in sucomling generations this 
impression w ill w ear olF, providt'cl no lively 
descriptions are left i!j)on record, or conic 
Iransmitteil iVom those who in happier 
spots enjoy llu' (‘lianns of frccvlom. It is 
mereiful, therefori', aijd |K)litie, in dcsjmts 
to restrain the t'nrdom (/f tlie pres^’. 

Could we gi^(‘^mlis Xl.\ . credit lor any 
benevolence of heart, we might imagine it 
possible that his n'ason for ollering; as'-ist- 
ance to the prinei' (d'Orange, and James If. 
to make the’ I'ornita- ahsohite in the united 
provine('s, and the latter absolute in Kng- 
land, was ])aitly from a primaple ol’eom- 
jiassion to all the otlier empires of the 
world; tliat, not seeing any one examjde 
of a free goxenun.ent, thej^ might look 
upon the descriptions of ihe am'ients as the 
fictions of poets, and the dreams of mad- 
men. fhit we cannot giNC him credit for 
such exalted .Mnitimcnts ot humanity ; lu‘ 
meant only t(> roh thc.se nations ot ihrar 
liberty, tliat his own slaves might mort' 
patiently bear his yoke. Can \\c ftiink, 
but with abhorrence, of a man who ei]- 
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deavours to put out the eyes of a whole 
nation, and inflicts the greatest cruelties 
on those who would restore them to their 
sight ? But the despot has other thoughts : 
he persuades himself that the whole na- 
tion is his property, and the inhabitants 
his slaves ; that he docs them no injury ; 
he is persuaded, that to open their eyes, to 

show them the charms of freedon), and to 
«* 

persuade lliem that it is their birthright 
— the despot persuades himself that this 
would be stirring up his subjects to rebel, 
and Jiis slaves 1q throw oft' the yoke ; he 
therefore will not suffer any book to be 
published in his dominions, until it has 
been examined and duly licensed by per- 
sons receiving authority frpm himself for 
that purpose. 

This restraint upon the press must of 
iicc('ssity stop the progress of literature: 
but under a despotic government this is no 
great evil ; for between despotism and the 
sciences there is so little agreement, or ra- 
ther 'there is such an irrcconcileable enmity, 
that it would be well they should never 



meet. The yoke of despotism depresses 
and debases tlic human mind, w hile the 
sciences ennoble and exalt it. It is the in- 
terest of tlic despot, therefore, to keep the 
sciences at the pjreatest distance. Leo X. 
little thouglit w hat lie was doing, W'hcn he 
encouraged men of science ; but lie was 
young, of a lively imagination, and of a 
relined taste; and to (liese he sacrilieed the 
despotic pow(‘r of the Roihan se(‘. IJetore 
his time, persons ot'the highest rank, and 
in the most (animait stations, could neither 
wrlt(‘ nor read. Many of tlic clergy did 
not iimU'rstaud the l.atin breviary, which 
tli<'\ were obligisi daily to recite ; some ot 
ihenfeuuld seaively read it."" lilcssed times 
for (h'spotic powaa* ! I'rom the time ol 
Leo X. (he minds of men, enlighlened by 
science', enlarged by obser\ation, and 
strengthened by exercise, began to enter- 
tain a more just opinion of the dignity and 
rights of human nature ; all felt the yoke; 
many cast it Under a despotic go- 

^ lfobmcn*y Charles V. p, 2z, 

Biackstone, vol. iv. p. 4*54. 
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vernment, oply one book should be allow- 
ed, and that the subjects should never read. 
Slaves under a despotic government have 
po need of hooks ; their minds should be 
confornu'd to their condition. 

Under a free government, tlie press is 
free; that is, men have tlic same liberty to 
communicate their thoughts by writing 
as by speaking; being at the same time ac- 
countable tor Whiii they publish, whether 
by |)rinting or by word of mouth. Free- 
men do not claim a right ol* dragging pri- 
vate charact(‘rs to the bar* of the ])ublic, 
where the accuser is not l)ound to prose- 
cute, where he is not confronted ^^ith the 
accused, and w here the m ilncsses are not 
examined upon oath : but freemen claim a 
right of examining public measures, and 
of descanting to a certain degree on public 
characters, ^\llere the facts are of public 
notoriety. 'Fliis is the share of govern- 
ment which free citizens have reserved to 
themselves ; and certainly it is a moderate 
share. The executive i)o\n er of the state 
is in one person, the legislative in many ; 
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but all have a right to judge whether the 
legislative and executive powers are 
erted with wisdom and justice. In a free 
state, says judge Blackstone, what tlic 
people cannot do by thcin.s('lves, they do 
by their representatives; certainly then 
tliere is no need that tliey should do that 
by repn'sentatives, \vhi(‘h tlie\ can do bet- 
ter by themselves, at least more to their 
satisthetion, that is, to descant on ])ublie 
characters and public measures ; and indeed 
they alone arc able to describe tlu'ir own 
feelings aiubopinions. As (Ids privilege is 
claimed and enjoyed by c.wvy pr()j)rietor 
in all trading < x)in[)anies, so it is claimed 
and enjoyed by all free citizens in a free 
government. 

^ T • • * * 

Uiuler a free government the citizens 
have arms. Judge Blackstone says, in 
vain would the rights of Englislmicn be 
declared, ascertained, and protected, by the 
dead letter of th(' laws, if the constitution 
had provid(!d no other method to secure 
thc'ir actual enjoyment. It has, therefore, 
established certain otlier auxiliary subordi- 
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nale rights of the subject, Avhich serve 
principally as barriers to protect and main- 
tain inviolable tlie iliree great and pri- 
mary rights of personal security, person- 
al liberty, and private property. The 
last of these is the right of having arms 
lor their defence, suitable to tlieir condi- 
tion and degree, and such as are allowed 
by law, which is ^ also declared by the 
same statute, 1 AVilliam and ^farv, c. 2. 
and is indeed a public allowance, uiuUt 
duo restrictions, of the natural right of rc'- 
sistaiiee and self-pr,eservation, when the 
sanc'tions of society and laws arc found 
insullicient to restrain the violciu'c of op- 
pression. 

In a free government tlijs degree of 
confuleiK'e is st/Jr, because this govern- 
ment being instituted for live protection 
and beiK'lit of all, it is (he interest of all to 
preserve it in its purity and vigor. In a 
free goventincnt this degree of confidence 
is juist, because men by entering into so- 
ciety, can nevt r be supposed to give up 
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the natural right of resistance and self- 
preservation, when the sanctions of society 
and laws are found insufficient to restrain 
the violence of oppression. In short, the 
language of queen Elizabeth is the lan- 
guage of all free governments : I can 
never believe any thing of my people, 
which a parent cannot bc]ic\e of his own 
children while, on the other hand, the 
slaves of despotism can have no confidence 
in the ruler, and therefore the ruler can 
have no confidence in them.” 
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OX THE STMilLlTV OF E.\fPlRE, 


E have alrrafly roHsidrred the insta 
bilily of tlie throne under llie Roman em- 
perors, and the Turkish sultans ; tlu^ for- 
mer being oft('n d(‘posed and murdered 
by the privtorian bands, the latt(‘r by the 
janizaries. The ('mj)er()rs of China are 
not more seeurely seated.* Sueh is the 
weakness of that government, and so lit- 
tle afle<’tion have the subjects for their so- 
vereign, that the leader of a successful 
gang of ro]\bers, marghing^to the^ capital, 
is able to dethrone the emperor and take 
his place. ^ Raron Montcs(piieu well ob- 
.serv('s, that all our histories are full of 
civil wars ithout revolutions, while the 
histories of despotic governments abound 
with revolutions, without civil wars.” 


* 1. viii, ch. Cl. 
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If abuses have crept into a free govern- 
ment, men of rank, men of fortune, m('n 
of principle, may step forward and (‘x- 
postulate, and their cx|)ostulations will 
often be sufficient to obtain redress; but, 
supposing they expostulate in vain, and 
that th(‘y arc obliged to liave recourse to 
arms, they take the lead, they keep their 
object in view ; and, knowing that it is not 
their interest to sub\ert rtie government, 
they seek only a t'edress of griesanecs, 
and hasten to a reeoneiliation. In a des- 
])oticgovornmeiit, men of ra/.k and for- 
tune tlare not step lorfh, l)eeaus(‘ tliey 
would be instantU saerifieed to the blind 
resentment of the despot ; tlie peopk*, 
thendore, take the lead; none hut thi* 
most violent (•oun'^els are li^'U^iu'd to ; 

S ell liurrics on the other to take ri‘\enge, 
ther than t(; seek redress, till, (’xcil<'d to 
the highest pitch of fury, they destrox , not 
only tlie persons, but the very mair^iotis 
of their govertiors. W e had a sad in- 
stance of this in the late nwolution* of 
France. Virgil’s description of Pi/K piieiiK' 



Is applicable to an enraged people, hur- 
ried away by the brutal passion of re- 
venge — ■ 


IMonshuin honnuliim, informc ingcns; cui lumen 
ademptuni. 

In order to defend themselves from the 
blind fury of this monster, despots have 
had recourse to standing armies and fo- 
reign mercenaries ; and to secure them- 
selves from these, the princes of Europe 
have multiplied their forces, and separated 
them under subordinate commanders, re- 
serving to themselves the command in 
chief. Formerly, indeed, the sovereigns 
of Europe were liable to be deposed, like 
those of Asia, by their soldiers. As our 
German aitccstors elected • their ^wn ge- 
nerals, and gave them the command of 
armies, independent of the sovereign, w 
likewise did the Franks and Saxons ; the 
former settled in Gaul, the latter in Bri- 
tain. 

'lliese generals, formerly called in France 
mayors of the palace, and in England 
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dukes, having the supreme command of 
the military force, could easily dethrone 
the monarch ; but nov\' every sovereign 
is generalissimo over all the fon'os of liis 
dominion, and has little therefore to fear 
from his own subjects. Notwithstanding 
these precautions, lihcir ('inpirc is precari- 
ous, and from the very nature of tlicir 
governmenr, must be so. The j)rinciple 
of despotie goM:riimept is f('ar ; it lias no 
occasion for virtue, and honor would be 
extremelv dangerous.^ Trom tlujValousy 
of tills government, (he subjects are dls- 
armed, and, in (mnse(|uen(:(‘, must be un- 
ac(jnainted with military discipline; tliC) 
art! 0]>pressed, and, in consequence, tlu'ir 
spirit must bo broken. 

IVfcn vnIi*) fight for tlie?r religion, their 
liberty, their laws, \\ ill fight like men ; 
but it can never lie exjieefi'd that sla\(s 
w'iW fight, who have nothing to fight for; 
tliev may be compelled to enlist, they niav 
be driven to the fieltl of battle, but tlu) 
will not fight. Even veteran^ soldier 


♦ Monlcsq. I. iiJ. 0 
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have suticred themselves to be cut in 
pieces, rather than obtain laurels for those 
by whom they tliouolit themselves ill 
used. How then can it be expected, that 
men, who hav(' h('en robbed ot their liber- 
ties, plmulered of tlieirsubstaiice, degraded 
and oppressed, should'’ treely shed their 
blood to maintain the empire of a despot. 
Have they an enemy more to be dreaded, 
than the tyrant who subverts their liberty, 
and who knows no other law' but his own 
capricious w ill, his avanee, his lust, or his 
ambition, fan they l)e in a more luimi- 
haling condition; or* docs it matter to 
them, who it is that assumes the goycni- 
meut, or to whom they pay tribute. If 
lluw an' invaded by a Caligula, a Nero, 
a Caraealla, a lhfOnapartc,nhey may dread 
the most atrocious acts of wanton cruelty, 
and therefore ouglit to resist ; but it their 
invader be of a milder disposition than tlieir 
own sovereign, they must look upon him 
as a deliv<'ivr : it' they are uncertain ot liis 
dispositiqn, it will be a matter of perfect 
inditiVrciice to them, which of the two 
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contending parties is victorious. To con- 
firm these propositions, let us consider, 
with how much ease Egypt has ahvays 
been subdued. 

This kingdom, governed at first by wise 
and equitable laws, grew in w ealth and 
power; but aiming at Yoreign conquests, 
she encrcased her standing armv, and lost 
heV liberty. Sesostris extended the bounds 
of his vast empire, and*i’aiscd it to tlie 
higliest pitch of gloiy ; but* after the peo- 
ple had been depressed, dispirited, and 
disarmed, the pountry was ravaged by 
Sennacherib, and eonquertxl first by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, then by Cambyses, after w hose 
death it revolted, and w as reduced to a 
state of more abject subjection by Xerxes, 
in the boginning of liis reign. Assisted 
powerfully by Athens, tlic I'lgyptians cast 
off the foreign yoke ; but w ere soon com- 
pelled by Artaxerxes to submit to it again. 
After his deatli, the Persians were driven 
out ; but at the end of six years returned, 
and established themselves in Egypt iov 
a time. The Persians were again cx- 

• 17 
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prlled, and was governed l^y her 

own despotic sovereigns, til! the reign of 
Oclins, one of the last Persian monarchs, 
wlu) d('t(‘nnin(‘(l to reduce l^gy}>t, and ex- 
terminate the,' royal family. This purpose he 
areomplished \\ ith no great dilRculty ; for 
Neetanebis, \\ ho was deposed by him, was 
the last king of tlie J'.gyptian race; since 
whom it has continued under a foreign 
yoke, according, to the prediction of Eze- 
kiel. " ^\dlcMl Alexander with his Macedo- 
nian troops enlen'd i'.gxpt, he fuet with no 
resistance, the people evciy wlu'n* iiocked 
toliimastoa deliverer; tiu' gates ofMem- 
phis were thrown open, and thus did Jic 
possess himself of all Pgypt, without shed- 
ding blootl : so inditferent w as it to the 
Egyptians \tho should be their sovereign. 

At tlie death of Alexander, his enipirc 
being di>i{ie(l, Eg}’pt was the lot of Pto- 
lemy while Seleucus possessed. Between 
the sueeessors of these princes, there arose 
a contest, w Inch soon terminated in the 


' bzckiel xxix. 14 . 15 . 
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rasy conquest of the [;rcat(^l part ot 
Kgypt; for Anliochus A^’as rca'i\(‘(l with 
open arms by a wretelual p( o^^le, \\|io 
knew not w liere to look for proUa tion ; 
not tindintr it in him, tlu'y .soii‘;lit it from 
tlie Romans. The final eoiKjiM'st of this 
kinp:(l()m for tli(' Roifians, was made hy 
Oeta\iiis ( msar, l)v th.e (h'il at of Anthony 
and (.d('o])atra, at w luv e de.ilh, I'pwpt 
was reduced iiito a pr»»\ iiua', and r'onti- 
lined imd(‘r the dominioti of tlu‘ Ihmiau 
and Grecian (‘mperors, till it ti ll into the 
hands ol' Omrjr, the second caliph, after 
Mahomet ; sinei‘ which, ii has been snh- 
(hied liy the niamclnf cs, and laMl\, hy the 
^fnrks. 

I'iii'vpl, the richest conntry in the 
^\orkl, *lias, almost* from the earliest re- 
cord^, bec'ii inhabited by slaves ; and the 
eonseqnencc has hecn, that no country 
has been more subject to revolutions; 
whereas Carthage, blest w iih a tree go- 
vernment, resisted the power of R(*mc tor 
a amtury, and was actually engagcti in 
u 2 
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war five and forty years, before she could 
be subdued, and then lost her existence 
with her liberty. 

In the establishment of the Babylonish 
empire, no country resisted the conquerors 
with so much obstinacy as Tyre: this city 
endured a iiege of t»hirtccn years, during 
which ** every head was made bald, and 
every shoulder was peeled. ”'^ Rather than 
submit at last to, lose their liberty, the 
Tyrians left their city. That this was a 
free city, we may judge from the govern- 
ment of Cartilage, which was a 
daughter of lyre. The Persians found 
little difficulty in overturning the Assyrian 
empire, because this was only a contest be- 
tween the sovereigns : when they invaded 
Greece, t hey \y ere opposed by iiimi/iicrable 
hosts; they were opposed by men wlio 
fought for liberty, but after the strongest 
efforts were obliged to retire, and forever 
to give up the thoughts of conquest. Wliat 
an example here for Britons, should an 


Fvekiel xxix. IS, 19. 
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implacable foe put his boasted tlircats of in- 
vasion into execution. AVith less difficulty, 
did the Macedonians possess themselves of 
the Persian empire; the conquests of Alex- 
ander were so rapid, that he Jiardly seenu'd 
to touch tliegroiifid.’^ It cost Phiii|) more 
time and trouble to subdue one of the states 
of Greece, than Alexander took to o\erturn 
the vast empire of the Persians; nor would 
Philip ever have succeeded by tlu* mere 
force of arms : he knew it sater and more 
certain way of subduing a tree p(‘oj)le, than 
meeting them. in the titdd of battle. 

'J1ie experience of the Romans confirms 
iny propositions ; tlie contest between 
Rome and Carthage, was obstinate and 
bloody. None b\il a free city could have 
survived the bhttlr of (.anme.*— None hut n 
free city could have made* siicli (‘l/()rt.s as 
Carthage made, after deVwx'riug up \\cr 
arms. But what will not the love of free- 
dom do ? After the fall of Carthage, f/ic 
Romans met w^ith little opposition in tiicir 

^ Dan. vjti. 5. 
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progress of universal empire. It cannot 
escape the observation of aii}' one conver- 
sant in liislory, that the IVrsian, ^Nlace- 
(lonian, and Roman eni])ircs were founded 
in wisdom and moderation. Infinite paitis 
had been tak(‘n in tlie ('ilncalion of ('yriis 
and Alexander, wlioiwent forth, and vrere 
received ratlun* as deliverers than conquer- 
ors. The wisdom, jnstiee, and moderation, 
of the ancient Ronvms has been imiNcrsally 
admirc'd: but tlia- best dispositions in the 
world are corrnj)ted by the aecjuisition 
of po\v(‘r. It would be very easy to ae- 
coiint for this: the fact itself is confirmed 
by the veiy history now before us . — Wc 
have two ditferent characters ofCvnis: 
that of Xenophon perhaps belonged to him 
wliilc he was'snrroimdV'd \\«ith powerful 
enemies, and struggling with dillienllics, 
fifun crcscii suh powlcre virfits : the eha- 
raeler which Herodotus gives of him was 
perhaps more suitable to t'yrus in the ful^ 
career ot victory, or when he had tri- 
umphed over all opposition ; w hen lie liad 
many to manage, though none immediately 
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to fear ; when every knee was bent befoi’c 
him: when, satiated with triumphs, he 
had made the fatal discovery, that he had* 
been pursuing a vain sluidow, and (lis(|uiet- 
ing himself in vain;” when, debauched by 
flatterers, he could not endure the triitli ; 
or wlieti, accustomed ,to vidory, he was 
become impatient of rontradiciion or de- 
lays. Certain it is, that two c‘liara(’t(Ms 
belong to Alexander also; and e(jually 
certain tliat the triumpluiut Romans forgot 
the wisdom, justice, temperance, and mo- 
deration, which had been < he foundation of 
their empire. In (he latlji'r period of the Ro- 
man history, in vain shall we look for that 
people, who, by a lu'rald at the Istlimiau 
games, proclaimed liberty to all tlic states 
of Greece. Ilwl pt i^liaps (vci> at this period 
the Romans were corrupted, and meaiit 
otdy to detach these states irom Philip, that 
Macedonia might afford them a more easy 
conquest; if so, it answered vv (‘II. Certain 
it is, those nations made the least opposi- 
tion to the Romans, who groaned under 
the heaviest yoke, and therefore felt it 
u 4 
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eitliQr a matter of inditFerence to what con- 
queror they submitted, or looked upon the 
Roman people as deliverers; and such at 
first they were. In order to establish 
and confirm their empire, the Roman so- 
vereigns found it necessary to disarm their 
subjects, and to keep up in each province 
a large military force, under the immediate 
command of governors ; who by that 
means, were enabled to plunder the mi- 
serable inhabitants. The great body of the 
people, dispirited and disarmed, were little 
able to bear the shock of barbarous but free 
nations, who, in the beginning of the fifth 
century, broke with irresistible impetuosity 
into the Roman empire. The Roman le. 
gions were no longer composed of citizens 
and freemen-/ actuated by a love of their 
country ; they were filled up from the con- 
quered provinces, with men whose spirit 
had been biioken by long continued op- 
pression ; or from the unconquered nations^ 
whose martial spirit being in full vigour^ 
soon learnt to despise a disarmed, dispirited, 
and enslaved people. The Roman einpe-. 
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rors had no longer the same troops; who 
under consuls had subdued the Gauls, tliie 
Cimbri, the Teutones : nor had they any 
similar force to oppose the violent irruption 
of the Goths, Huns, and Vandals, to 
whom they had taught the art of war. 
These fierce nations* finding nothing able 
to withstand them, were at first contented 
with plundering the frontiers of the Roman 
empire; but when ruithing was loft to 
plunder in the adjacent •jiurts, ravaged by 
frc(juent incursions, they extended iheir 
inroads into the southern provinces, wliero 
invited by the fertility of tlie soil, and 
mildness of tlic climate, they formed many 
settlements, and erected m\v kingdoms. 
Long before the end of the fifth camtiiry, 
the whole western’ empire \l'as overturned. 
Doctor Robinson very well observes, in 
accounting for the instability ot the Roman 
empire, “ The jealousy of despotism had 
deprived the people of the use of arms; 
and subjects oppressed, and rendered inea- 
pffble of defending themselves, had /icither 
spirit nor inclination to resist the invaders ; 
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from they had little to fear, because 
their condition could liardly be rendered 
more nidiappy.’'^^ 

From the same causes, th(‘ eastern em- 
pire v\'as unal)le to withstand the repeated 
shocks it rec(‘ivcd from th(! Huns on one 
si(l(', the IVrsians on t!ie other, succeeded 
by (he powerful invasion of the Saracens, 
few" in number, but of imdaunled courage. 
These people coming out of the (U'serts of 
Arabia, inured to Hardship, fired with zeal 
for their n(‘w religion, eneourag('d by (‘very 
victory obtaiiu'd ov(U‘ the slaves of the 
Grecian emperor to nish forward in sea relief 
fresh triumphs, iluslu'd with succc'ss wliere- 
ever they turned tlu'ir arms, never irstod 
till tlie wliole of the ('astern empire was 
sub<lued. Tlu'ir coiupiests ‘were «rapid, 
and obtained at a small cxpencc of blood, 
he('au^e tlu'v had no free nation to encoun- 
ter. Tlu'v left men in a better condition 
than they wen' in before, reducing to sla- 
very onl)"^ those who opposed their arms, 
but [>r(y.eeting in the peaccablti possession 


' t'li:irlf'v V. vol. i. p ^ 
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of their religion and property all \vli6 sub^ 
mittc4, and paid the established tribut(i. 
Tlicir strict adherence to trutli, and their 
impartial administration of justice, \n tlie 
infancy of their empire, contributed greatly 
to its establishment. In tlie iiifaney of all 
these empires, individuals (‘ould have but 
little temptation to injustiee, for the corw 
querors M('re all renuirkabh' tor llieir tem- 
peraiK'c. A few cressets and a bit ol bread 
s('rved to appease the hnligcr ol and 

his Persians. J'he temp(‘ranee and /node- 
ration of Al(‘xander v^erc no vvliere more 
eonspiciious than in llu' temt ol' Darius., 
'Phe Roman generals eultivaled with their 
own liands tlieir liltle. farms, ev(ai so low 
down as tli(’ tifih eenturv of llu‘ empire; 
and tVieir di^Uatofs were Takc'u t’roin the. 
plough. 'I’he Aral)ians w lae satisfied with 
barley bri*ad and milk. Had tli(‘ flimg:b 
rians be(*n a fnv* jicople, SoImikiu would 
not liave l)ccn able, in the sixUamth cen- 
tury, to cut to pieces with the greatest ease, 
tlic king and dow er of the llungarkni no- 
bility, w itli twenty thousand men ; nor 
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could *lic have carried away two hundred 
thousand miserable inhabitants into cap- 
tivity. But what resistance could undis- 
ciplined slaves, without arms, be expected 
to make against well disciplined and vic- 
torious troops. 

We have seen that^men who tight lor 
their religion, their liberty, and their laws, 
fight like men ; but that men w ill have nei- 
ther ability nor iiicIiRation to fight, who have 
nothing to defend*^: hence arises the secu- 
rity of a free state from external violence, 
and from hence arises the instability of a 
despotic empire. All the empires on the 
continent arc ; fliu'tiiating they have no sta- 
bility, they can have none. Every w^ar has 
produced conquests, ended in concessions, 
and laid the foundation for future "wars. 
We have seen in our ow n days the bounds 
of the Prussian empire greatly extended ; 
we have seen Silesia torn from the house 
of Austria, and added to the dominions of 
Prussia. Wc may live to see it recon- 
quered •by the emperor of Germany, 8r 
making part of the Russian empire. This 
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rich country, two hundred miles in length, 
and seventy broad, is either supposed to 
have no inhabitants, or the inhabitants are 
supposed to have no property ; for they are 
not sutFcrcd to settle their own government, 
nor to choose their own protectors, but 
must abide the fate , of war be! ween their 
.contending neighbours. It is pt'rhaps a 
matter of iiulitrerence to them to whom 
they pay tribute, whether to the emp('rors 
of Russia, Germany, llw king of Prussia, 
or any other potentate; but their misfor- 
tune is, that ha\ jng no rlioiee of tlieir own, 
enjoying no liberty, their government must 
be on that very aecount precarious, and 
tlieir country must be the seat of war, 
whensoever their neighbours please to make 
it so. /riie same may be sakl of the duchy 
of Lorraine, or of Livonia, that fertile 
province, which having received the yoke 
of despotism from tlic hands of Cliarlcsll. 
was soon torn from Sweden, and is at 
present the most valuable province in the 
Ryssian empire. On the continent that 
despotic governincnt which maintained the 



fewest troops was liable to be attacked by 
its powerful neiglibours ; that empire which 
maintains the greatc'st .‘.landing army, l)eing 
most oppressed, will have' the least inclin- 
ation to (l(‘fend ilsc'lf. The Prussian em- 
pire therefore, whi(‘h supports a military 
force dis|)rop()rtionaWe to llu' extent of the 
dominion, must iniernall\ he weak, and 
will inevitably fall a saeriliec' to the ambi- 
tion of its nelghboiir.s, wlumevcr it fails to 
be supporl(‘d by sfich vast abifities as tliosc 
of th(' great I'n'derie. 

Our island, it jiiust be confessed, has 
many peculiar advantages : bounded by the 
oeean, and bounded more .seeureh by the 
peculiarity of our religion, it might be 
thought, that should despotism he ever 
introduced, \eV our emffire nriglit be per- 
manent. Ditference of religion is certainly 
a strong harrier, where iiK'n have arms, 
and the use of arms ; but no bounds will 
secure an empire, wlicn it is become in- 
ternally w eak ; w itness the Grecian empire, 
overiuvned by the Maliometans : witnc»r,s 
this island, after the departim^ of the Ro- 
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mans; ami witness all the great empires 
of the world, overturned with case by 
succeeding coiu|uer()rs. If ever, therefore, 
this country should lose its liberties, dis- 
pirited and dLsanmxl, it must ac'cept the 
religion of tlie con<|ueror, and heconie for 
a time either tlie .s(‘ait of eni]>ir(', or nioi'e 
likely return once mon‘ to its j)rovin(‘ial 
state, subject to a foi\‘ign pov\ er ; or become 
a prey to every licree ^^aml ('ruci invader, 
as of old, whether unde.^lh(' nanu' ot Ihels, 
Danes, Normans, or an v otlu'r name un- 
known amorig the nations and empires 
now existing; for instability is a strong 
feature in tlie eharaeler of all despotie go- 
vernments. 

The eonelusion I would draw' from ail 
these prcrnisies is ‘this, ‘‘'l*hat to liv(‘ by 
one man’s will is thecamic of all ineifs mi- 
sery.” Can we then be surpri^^ed that Al- 
mighty God, w'ho wills th(‘ happiness of 
all men, should testify his abhorrenet' <*1 
this form of government? The Israelites 
not blamed for choosing ea})taing to go 
before them to battle, or judges to deter- 
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mine the controversies which might arise 
aipong them ; but for wishing to have such 
a king as governed the nations round them ; 
a despotic one ; for to such alone can the 
prophet’s description be applied : — And 
the Lord said unto Samuel, Hearken unto 
the voice of the people in all that they 
say unto thee ; for they have not rejected 
thee, but they have rejected me, that I 
should not reign oyer them. According 
to all the works tv hichthey have done, 
since the day that 1 brought them out of 
Egypt even unto this day, wherewith 
they iiavc forsaken me, and served other 
gods ; so do they also unto thee. Now 
therefore, hearken unto their voice: how- 
beit, yet protest solemnly unto tlicm the 
manner of the king that' shalU rcigiic over 
them. And Samuel told all tlie words of 
the Lord unto the people that asked of him 
a king. This will be the manner of the 
king that shall reign over you; he will take 
your sons and appoint them for himself, 
for his chariots, and to be his horsemens 
and some shall run before his chariots. 
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And he M'ill appoint liini raptairfs over 
thousands, and captains over fifties ; aiid 
will set them to ear his ground, and to 
reap his harvests, and to make his instru- 
ments of \v\ar, and instruments of his cha- 
riots. And he will take jour daughters to 
be c()nfe(!tionaries, *and to be cooks, and 
to be bakers. And he will take your tiidds, 
and your vineyards, and your uliv('vards, 
even the best of thenif and give theun to 
his servants. And heVill lake the tenth 
of your seed, and of your viiu'yanls, and 
gh(’ to his atfieers and to his s^Tvants. And 
h<‘ will take your men servants, and your 
goodliest young men, and your asses, and 
put them to Iiis work, lie will take the 
tenth of j'our slieep, and je shall he his ser- 
vantf?. And ve shall ery out in that dav, 
because of your king which ye shall have 
chosen you ; and the Lord will not hear 
you in that day. Isevertheless the people 
Avould not obey the voice of Samuel : and 
they said, ^ay, but there shall be a king 
over us ; that we may be like all 'the na- 
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tions ; •and that oiir king may judge 
and go out before us and Jiglit our battles 
The govTrninent of the Jews had been 
hitherto a Iheocraey. Jlieir laws Mere 
pronuilged by Cod himself, and the judges 
who ])iit these laws in execution received 
tliose laws immediately from him. He 
raised u]), from time to time, captains to 
go out before the people, and to fight their 
battles; nay, he hipiself often appeared 
on their bcdiall as file liOrd of Hosts, and 
put tlieir eiKMifu'S to tlight. J'lu' laws b^ 
which they were governed, ('xcelh'd all 
the laws of all other nations, in wisdom 
and C(juity ; \et so toolish and inlatuatcd 
was the nation of liic Jews, in the days of 
Samuel, as to reject the providential go- 
vernment of Go’d, and to* seek'the piX)tee- 
tion of such a sovereign as governed the 
nations ot' the cast ; to reject a government 
adininiiitcrod by w isc and equitable law s, 
and to submit willingly to brutal force. 
They w'crc not blinded by the spf p.dor 
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of neighbouring roiirts, and thereby led to 
wish for a dij^play of Midi poinj) and mag- 
niticenec thenis('lve.s ; but tlu y foolislily 
iinagiiK'd, that if, like the nations round 
iheni, t lie V should hav(' a regular siieees- 
sion ol kings, su|)|)ort(‘d by a standing 
anil}', they should nb more he liahlt^ to he 
taken In surprize, or sold into th(‘ hand 
ol' the eiK'nn for their transgressions, as 
tlu!y had often lieen luilore. d'lu'v judged 
right in this respeel ; ^)ut then they did 
not prop(‘rlv eonsi(l('r, that th(' most ior- 
niidable of .vH eiuauies, is the soveri'igu 
armed with {les[)()tie power. Ot’ this the 
propliet ('ndeavoiired to make them sensi- 
))le. I!e intormed tliein, that il' they 
would have sueh a king as govenual the 
nations arouhd lliem, he would ha\(‘ an 
unlimited revenue to support the dignity 
of his throne; that so far from proteding 
them in the peae<‘al)le (‘nJo\m(mt of th(*ir 
property, he would lukt^ it iVom them by 
violence, to enrieh his favorite s(T\ ants ; 
anfl tliat, to defend liims<df from thdr just, 
resentments, Jic would be surrounded by 
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Jiis iifimerous guards, keeping on foot a 
standing army, as the ministers of his ven- 
geance, and the guardians of his lawless 
power, nay, that ho would even compel 
their sons to serve in his armies against 
their wills, and to assist him in binding 
fetters on tlieirfellow'eitizcns, tlieir friends, 
and their relations ; in one word, that 
they should be his slaves. iSotwithstand- 
ing this description, they persisted obsti- 
nately in their flcunand, until they had 
provoked their (iod in ang('r to comply 
with tlieir re(|uest. Above three hundred 
years after this event, God reminds them 
of their sin and folly; at the same time 
comforting them with the gracious 
promises ot taMir and protection , pio- 
mises, hv the Ipe, which- refer to the 
spiritual kingilom and peaceful reign of 
the Messiaii. “ Oh Israel ! thou hast de- 
stro' ed tliNself; hut in me is thy help ; I 
will he tin king ; where is any other that 
may sa\e thee in all thy cities ? And thy 
jiKlgii', of w hom thou .saidst, give mo a 
a king and prinee.s f I gave thee a king 
in mine anger, and took him away in nn 
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wrath.’* — If the scattered tribes of Israel 
have reason to rejoice in the prospect of they* 
Messiah’s reign ; with no less reason may 
the slaves of Asia and ]hiro])e triumph in 
the joyful expectation of atuture period, 
when the mountain of the Lord’s liouse 
sliall l)c established i?! the to|) of the moun- 
tains, and sliall be exalted above the hills; 
and all th(‘ nations shall llo\\ unto it. — 
When many people sluJI go ami sa\ , ( ome 
ye, and let us go up to tf\e mountain ot tlic 
Lord, to the hous<‘ of the (Jod ot JtU'ol); 
and he will leach us of his ways, and we 
will walk in hispatlL: for out of Zion 
shall go forth the law, and the word of the 
l.ord from ,leru<alcin ; and //e sliall 
ainoirij; ///e naliaiiSy and shall r(d)uke 
iij'iny* people ; and /uey shall I'tait tluar 
sirords inia p/oug7/>7/urc.s', and Ihoir 
spears iiilo pranitr^-hoaks : nation shall 
• not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more.” -Asia 
has long since borne the yoke, and Lurope 


* Isaiali, ii. 
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is Ixmino* down to receive it: most of her 
tV(‘e-boni sons liavc aln'ady lost their li- 
Ix'vty, and despotism supports her empire 
with a military force. Europe swarms 
W’ith soldiers; tiuMr miml)er.s are increas- 
ing and will increase, untif like caterpil- 
lars and locusts, tliey have cat up all the^ 
good of tliC land. 

It is iruleed, to adopt the poet it* (ies(M*i]>- 
tion ot the prophet, ‘‘a day of darkiK'ssand 
oi gioonfmess, a day of clouds, and of 
thi(’k darkiK'.s*^, as iljc morning sprc'tid iij)ou 
the mountains; tlu' su/i and the moon 
are darkened by them, and tlu' stars \\ ith- 
draw their stfining.'* Yet ihrougli this 
darkness we may diseover a gleam of hope; 
a ray (jf light darts from Uic throne of 
(lod, to eheer the disconsolate inha))itants 
ot' llu' earth, who are lamenting their lost 
Ii!)erties, and groaning* under the voke ot 
th(‘ir opj)ress()rs ; for there shall come* 
forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse,, and a 
branch shall grow out of his roots: and 
the spirit of the Lord shall rest upon liirn, 
the spirit of wisdom and understanding, 
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the spirit of counsel and might, the spirit 
of knowledge, and of tlic fear of the Lord ; 
and shall make him of cjuick understand- 
ing in the fear of the Lord : and lie shall 
not judge after the sight of his ey(‘s, nei- 
ther reprove after the hearing of his ears: 
hut with righteousness shall he judge the 
poor, and reprove with etpiity tor the meek 
ot the earth : and h<" shall smitt' the earili 
witli the rod of his niofi^h, and u ith the 
hr(*atli of his lips shall Ik' slav the uii'kcd. 
^\n(l righlc'onsiK’ss shall he iIk' girdle' oi his 
loins, and failhtidness Jlie girdle of his 
reins, 'Vhr wolf aho shall due'll with the 
lamb, and the leopard shall \\v. down with 
the' kill; and the calf and the! \oung lion 
and the fallingjogeljier ; aneka little child 
shall le'ad them. And the* cow and tlie 
he'ar shall teed; their voung eine's siiall lie* 
elown together : and the lion shall (‘at straw 
f.he (he ox. And the sucking ehild shall 
play on tjie hole of tlic asp, and the we'an- 
ed eliild shall pul his lian;l on the* cock- 
atrice s den, 'rhe'ysliall not luirt nor de- 
stre^y in all my holy mountain : lor the* 
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earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Xord, as tfie maters cover the sea. * 

Then shall the poetic fiction of the gol- 
den age be realized ; the chrisHan religion 
shsil not only be universally received, but 

shall have an universal influence; the 

« 

bcast’sf despotic power, shall be destroyed; 
and thus shall the kingdoms of this world 
become tlic kingdoms of our God, and of 
bis Christ. J 


t Dull. vii. ! Revel, xi. 15. 
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